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‘I THINK LL JUST TAKE PIGS AND CHICKENS FOR MY CLUB WORK 


Next Week: 1929 “Reference Special” Featuring Garden and Orchard Problems 























Beginning with 


Porch 
Froc 


in FEeBRuary ! 






AN important part of our store program is 
to bring to your attention each month 
some typical value from one of our depart- 
ments. Starting in Febrwary, we are featuring 
our new styles m house dresses at $1.79, a 
very low price. 

Many of these lovely new styles are made 
of exactly the same dress patterns that we 
are selling by the yard in our stores every- 
where. We are especially proud of our Silk 
Pongee Porch Frocks. They are made of the 
same fine red stamp Jap Pongee that sells for 
33 a yard im our stores. 

And the price for any style, m ary material, 
is only $1.79. All excellently made. 

Only because we have ordered many thou- 
sands of Porch Frocks at one time, are we 
able to obtain them to sell as low as $1.79. 
Because we buy for the women in 1000 towns, 
the manufacturers are glad to meet our terms 
for hundreds of thousands of these lovely 
frocks—priced so yow cam buy them at $1.79. 

For months we have had several of the best- 
known makers hard at 
work for us. 

We told the manu- 
facturers, “Yow must 
cut every dress to fit 
perfectly. Each size 
must be cut indrvidu- 
ally. All colors, includ- 
ing trimmings, must 
be fast to washing— 
you will have to replace 


YouTHFUL SMALL PAT- 
TERNED! PRINT— in light blue, 
dark blue and gold. Slender- 
izing one piece back; interest- 
ing basque front, with the very 
fashionable front skirt fulness 
Shirred flatly onto the basque. 
Collar and skirt trimmings of 
white poplin strikingly hand- 
embroidered in gold and blue 
and edged. with lace. Printed 
dresses im dozens of other 
Styles, as dainty, as smart as 
this one—every. one only $1.79. 


























ALL SILK NATURAL COLOR PONGEE 
(Description at right) 


amy. dress that fades. Every stitch must come up 
to the high standards that the women of America 
expect of their local J. C. Penney store.’ 

You will like these dainty new Porch Frocks, we 
know. They are so much more flattering than ‘the 
old style of house dress. No longer need you wear a 
“bungalow apron” that makes you feel dressed ‘for 
housework only. Here are gay lIretle styles that you 
will love to wear all day—in the house amd out:of it. 
If you do not have a J. C. Penney store in-your town, 
write and we will tell you where you can ‘find these 
special values nearest you. 

Ask for free say fe. — * — a ‘ 

vure ress enney Company, Inc., 
330 West 34th _— New York, N. Y. 





Prettier tl 
have ever 


ie 


4O differe: 
160 


in silk pongee, batiste, d: 
gabardine, etc. Flare, strai 
models, as you pret 


There is a J. C. Pe 


near you 


VIRGINIA : Alex indria, Bristol, Danville 
Lynchburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, S 
NORTH CAROLINA: Abermarie, Bur! 
Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, High 
Bern, Rocky Mount, Shelby, Statesviile, 
Salem, Elkin, No. Wilkesboro. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Colun 


wood, Rock Hill, Sumter 

GRORGIA: Albany, Athens, Augusta. 

ville, Griffin, La Grange, Macon, Rome 
LZ, IDA: Lake City, Palatka, Sanfor 

KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Frankf 

Madisonville, Mayfiel Middilesboro, 


Richmond, Winchester, Maysville 
TENNESSEE: Cleveland, Dyersburs 
Jackson, Johnson City, Kimgsport, Le: 
freesboro, Paris, Rockwood. 


ALABAMA: a ed Decatur, Doth 
rile, Selma, Tuscaloos 

MISSISSIPPI “Biloxi, Columbus, G 
Meridian, Jackson. 

RKANSAS: Biytheville, Conway, 
Pine Bluff, Texarkana. 

LOUISIANA: Alexandria, Baton Roug 
Charles, Monroe, Shreveport 
OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardr 
Bristow, Cherokee, Chickasha, Claremor 
Enid, Frederick, Guthrie, Hobart, & 
Mc Aiester, Miami, Muskogee, Okemah, ' 
Picher, Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shawnee, 
TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, 
Breckenbridge, Brownsville, Browmwoc 
Cleburne, Commerce, Corpus Christi, 
Det Rio, Denison, Denton, Eagle Pas 
Gonzales, Greenville, Harlingen, Hills 
Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lufkin, 


yy * Son Anaee 
Sherman, Sulphur Springs, Taylor, Ter 
Vernon, Victoria, Waxahachie, Weather! 
(CENTER) ALL SILK NATU- 
RAL COLOR PONGEE trimmed 
with bands of coral pongee 
on neck, sleeves and front of 
skirt. The seamless back gives 
asmart, flatline. Beautifully 
cut and finished throughout. 
Only one of the many dif- 
ferent, equally smart 
frocks amazingly priced 
for all-silk Pongee at $1.79. 
Other models, other mate- 
rials, at 79¢ and at $2.79. 


(avewt) LovELY SPRING-LIKE 
BROCK OF SMALL-FLOWERED 
print in green and two shades 
of rose on white. The straight 
back and the smart front ful- 
ness of its skirt give it a crisp, 
youthful jauntiness. One of a 
great number of delightfully 
feminine styles—all at the re- 
markable price of $1.79. 





_J.C.PENNEY 9&2: DEPT. STO 








Prettier than you | 
have ever seen at | 


$479 


4O different styles 
100 patterns 


Beginning with 


Porch 
Frocks 


in Fepruary / 


N mmportant part of our store program is 

to bring to your attention each month 

some typical value from one of owr depart- 

ments. Starting in Febrwary, we are featuring 

our new styles m house dresses at $1.79, a 
very low price. 

Many of these lovely new styles are made 
of exactly the same dress patterns that we 
are selling by the yard im our stores every- 
where. We are especially proud of our Silk 
Pongee Porch Frocks. They are made of the 
same fime red stamp Jap Pongee that sells for 
33c a yard im our stores. 

And the price for any style, m any material, 
is only $1.79. All excellently made. 

Only because we have ordered many thou- 
sands of Porch Frocks at one time, are we 
able to obtain them to sell as low as $1.79. 
Because we buy for the women in 1000 towns, 
the manufacturers are glad to meet our terms 
for hundreds of thousands of these lovely 
frocks—priced so you can buy them at $1.79. 

For months we have had several of the best- 
known makers hard at 
work for ws. 

We told the manu- 
facturers, “You must 
cut every dress to fit 
perfectly. Each size 
must be cut imdrvidu- 
ally. All colors, includ- 
ing trimmings, must 
be fast to washing— 
you will have to replace 


YOuTHFUL SMALL PAT- 
TERNED' PRINT— in light blue, 
dark blue and gold. Slender- 
izing ome piece back; interest- 
ing basque front, with the very 
fashionable front skirt fulness 
Shirred flatly onto the basque. 
Collar and skirt trimmings of 
white poplin strikingly hand- 
embroidered in gold and blue 
and edged. with lace. Printed 
dresses im dozens of other 
Styles, as dainty, as smart as 
this one—every. one only $1.79. 


_J.C.PENNEY °°: DEPT. STORE 

















ALL SILK NATURAL COLOR PONGEE 
(Description at-right) 


amy: dress that fades. Every stitch must come up 
to the high standards that the women of America 
expect of their local J. C. Penney store.” 

You will like these dainty new Porch Frocks, we 
know. They are so much more flattering than ‘the 
old style of house dress. No longer need you wear'a 
“bungalow apron” that makes yow feel dressed ‘for 
housework only. Here are gay lretle styles that «you 
will love to wear all day—in the house amd out:of it. 
If you do not have af. C. Penney store im:your town, 
write and we will tell you where you can ‘find these 
special values nearest you. 

Ask for free copy of our latest “Store News,” in 
rotogravure. Address J. C. Penney Company, Inc., 
330 West 34th Street, New York, N ~ 3 


in silk pongee, batiste, dimity, prints, pique, 
gabardine, etc. Flare, straight-line and basque 
models, as you prefer. All sizes. 


There is a J. C. Penney Co. store 


. 
near you in: 
VIRGINIA : Alex indria, Bristol, Danville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, 
Lynchburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, Staunton, Suffolk, Winchester, 
NORTH CAROLINA: Abermarie, Burlington, Concord, Fayalteville, 
Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, High Point, Kinston, Monroe, New 
Bern, Rocky Mount, Sheiby, Statesviile, Wilmington, Wilson, Winston 
Salem, Elkin, No. Wilkesboro. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Columbia, Clinton, Florence, Green- 
wood, Rock Hill, Sumter 
GEORGIA: Albany, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Dublin, Gaines- 
ville, Griffin, La Grange, Macon, Rome, Waycross. 
IDA: Lake City, Palatka, Sanford. 

KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Frankfort, Henderson, Hopkinsville, 
Madisonville, Mayfield, Middiesboro, Owensboro, Paducah, Paris, 
Richmond, Winchester, Maysville 
TENNESSEE: Cleveland, Dyersburg, Elizabethton, Greenville, 
Jackson, Johnson City, Kimgsport, Lenoir City, Morristown, Mur- 
freesboro, Paris, Rockwoe 


: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, Hunts- 


ville, Selma, Tuscaloosa. 

MISSISSIPPI: Biloxi, Columbus, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Laurel, 
Meridian, Jackson. 

ARKANSAS: Blytheville, Conway, Fort Smith, Helena, Hope, 
Pine Bluff, Texarkana. 


LOUISIANA: Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Bogalusa, Lafayette, Lake 


Charles, Monroe, Shreveport 

OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Blackwell, 
Bristow, Cherokee, Chickasha, Claremore, Cushing, Durant, El Reno, 
Enid, Frederick, Guthrie, Hobart, Hominy, ingfisher, Lawton, 
McAlester, Miami, Muskogee, Okemah, Okmulgee, Pawhuska, Perry, 
Picher, Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shawnee, Stillwater, Vinita. 

TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, Austin, Beaumont, Becville; 
Breckenbridge, Brownsville, Brownwood, Bryan, Childress. Cisco, 
Cleburne, Commerce, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Cuero, Dalhart, 
Det Rio, Denison, Denton, Eagle Pass, Fort Worth, Gainesville, 
Gonzales, Greenville, Harlingen, Hillsboro, Huntsville, Kerrville, 
Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lufkin, McAllen, McKinney, Martin, 
Marsiiall, Mexia, Mineral Wells, Orange, Palestine, Paris, 
Arthur, Ranger, San Angelo, San Antonio, San Benito, San Marcos, 
Sherman, Sulphur Springs, Taylor, Temple, Terrell, Tyler, Uvalde, 
Vernon, Victoria, Waxahachie, Weatherford, Wichita Falls, Yoakum, 


(CENTER) ALL SILK NATU- 
RAL COLOR PONGEE trimmed 
with bands of coral pongee 
on neck, sleeves and front of 
skirt. The seamless back gives 
asmart, flatline. Beautifully 
cut and finished throughout. 
Only one of the many dif- 
ferent, equally smart 
frocks amazingly priced 
for all-silk Pongee at $1.79. 
Other models, other mate- 
rials, at 79¢ and at $2.79. 


(avewt) LOVELY SPRING-LIKE 
BROCK OF SMALL-FLOWERED 
print in green and two shades 
of rose on white. The straight 
back and the smart front ful- 
ness of its skirt give it a crisp, 
youthful jauntiness. One of a 
great number of delightfully 
feminine styles—ail at the re- 
markable price of $1.79. 
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February Business Hints for F armers 


Some Wise Advice About Making, Spending, and Obtaining Money 


]. Suggestions to‘Southern Farmers Who 
Must Buy Feed 


Te writer has just returned from a trip to’ 
Southwest Georgia and the nacking plant at 
Moultrie, Ga. The most striking thing seen on 
this trip was the large number of immature pigs and 
unfinished cattle being sent to market. The farmers 
told us they were short on feed. 
The pens at the stockyards gave 
emphasis to this statement. 

With indications that hog prices 
will advance, it seems a shame to 
sell pigs to the butcher before 
they reach the most profitable 
weight of about 200 pounds each. I 
saw many pigs which would not 
weigh 100 pounds each. With fat 
beef animals in the period of high- 
est prices since the war, we nat- 

urally hated to see thin steers, heifers, and cows bring- 
ing farmers 2 to 4 cents a pound less than they would 
if well fed out. 

Reports which we have from Virginia to Texas, from 
Tennessee to South Carolina, show that this condition 


' is not confined to Southwest Georgia. A late, wet, cold 


Spring, followed by excessive rains, drouths, and heavy 
winds during 1928, means that many farmers in the 
Cotton States are faced with the problem of conserving 
and buying feed this spring and next summer until feed 
crops can be made. Fortunately, the United States as 
a whole had a large crop of corn, oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums. The combined production of these 
four important feed grain crops in the country as a 
whole is 10 per cent greater than in 1927 and 9 per cent 
more than the average for the previous 10 years. The 
business of getting some of this supply as cheaply as 
possible is worthy of the best thought of every farming 
community in the South needing feed. 

1. Hints for Buying Feed.—Buy in as large quan- 
tities as possible. The separating of feed into less than 
carlots; the distributing of it among retailers; the 
handling and rehandling necessary for such activities ; 
the selling on time which means waste, extra labor, 
hazard—all of these add to the price that farmers wil! 
have to pay. Talk it over with your county agents 


and bankers, pool your wants, be prepared to pay cash, 


and haul the feed direct from the cars to the farms. 
2. Know How to Buy.—For less than carlot quan- 

tities it is usually best to buy from the nearest whole- 

Saler or large retailer. Generally those 

Merchants who sell for cash are in the 

best position to sell at lowest prices. 

‘For carlot quantities, buy through 

Wholesaler or broker who has direct 

‘onnections with large feed companies. 


~ An excellent plan for buying is to get 


Up a large order, be prepared to pay 


» @ash on arrival of the feed, and adver- 


Hise this fact and get competitive bids. 


e 


»_ 3. Conserve the Feed on Hand.— 
Rats and weevils get rid of too 
_ grain in the South every year. 
sure to fight these. 


Ae 
a On nearly every farm there are un- 
Profitable producers among our. live- 


pullets and hens which are non- 

or extremely poor ones. This 
"@ good season of the year to sell hens 
foosters. In many states, through 
‘the efforts of the county agents, codp- 
é@ sales are held monthly. Cull 
the non-producers this month. 

} present high price of beef makes 
a irable for farmers to overhaul 
fir stock of cattle. Certainly, let the 
b bull go to the butcher. He is 


other thinnin 


still has a stand 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Head, Division of Marketing, Georgia State 
Collegé of Agriculture 


likely to bring more money than at any time since the 
war and the farmer can use the feed he would eat this 
spring to better advantage. Poor milkers among the 
females should also go to market. However, cotton- 
seed meal is a satisfactory feed for finishing cattle for 
market. There is no scarcity of this feed in the South. 
Consequently, it is suggested that after the cattle are 
determined for the market, they be given a short feed 
of cottonseed meal combined with the most available 
roughage. 


In making this last suggestion let us remind the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer that there is a distinct 
trend in the South toward lowering the number of 
poultry, hogs, and dairy cattle on farms. As a thor- 
oughly practical business plan, get rid of the old and 
poor stuff, but replace them with young stuff. 


II. What to Sell in February and How 


GGS have been dropping in price since the’ mid- 

dle of last December. Sometime during this or 

next month they are likely to reach the bottom 
in the Southern States. \The farmer or farmwife who 
last fall and this winter found a ready market among 
the townsfolk or near-by stores for eggs is likely to 
find it difficult to sell eggs for cash from now until the 
month of May. It is a weary job to take a basket of 
eggs from house to house on a Saturday or from store 
to store only to get the answer, “We have’ enough to 
do: us.” If you have enough eggs to fill a case, that is 
30 dozen, get in touch with a reliable produce dealer 
in the nearest city and sell your eggs quickly at this 
season of the year, or still better, codperate with your 
neighbors in forming an egg circle. Pool the eggs 
twice a week and sell them on competitive bids. Ask 
your county agent how this can be done. For names 
of reliable dealers, write your state department of 
agriculture. ; 

This is a good month to make a list of everything 
on the farm which will not be needed the coming year. 
It is good business to sell off surplus products and dis- 
pose of implements and machinery no longer needed. 
For selling locally, use the local papers as a means of 
advertising. Many a farm has from $50 to $500 worth 
of products and things which are’of no use to the indi- 
vidual farmer but which have market value. 


MAKING MONEY IN THE WINTER TIME 
After marketing from one acre eight cords of stove wood at $7.50 a cord, G. M. Hatley 


of 320 choice growing trees 
in 5 to 8 years and thus yield 


+ tengo yin 


left to the acre—a stand that will r 
: domed Gold Dn a periodical tay se <3 land. re ; 
art of the abandon eld on which nature set up a savings bank and surgical hospita ‘ : 

years before. 9. : January 12, 1929 ....:...19 cents per 


Ill. Hints About Money 


YEAR ago money was plentiful. Since last sum- 

mer money has been tight. There are two very 

important reasons for this change in money. The 
first goes back to the movement of. approximately 
$500,000,000 in gold out of the United States. Gold is 
the basis of our paper currency and the foundation of 
much credit. This movement of gold therefore has 
had a tendency to make money tight. The other reason 
is the demand for money among those who have been 
buying stocks of the various corporations of this and 
other countries, especially the buying of such 
stocks on margin. The banks and other institutions 
with money to loan have found the brokers handling 
stocks for speculators furnishing an excellent demand 
for money at high rates of interest. 

Farmers are likely to experience greater difficulty in 
borrowing money this spring than they had last year, 
even though they are in just as good shape or better. 
If you must borrow money, do not wait until the last 
minute. Do your borroWing on a business basis. 

If you are going to see a banker, go prepared to talk 
with him in a businesslike manner. Make up a state- 
ment before you go. In this statement show the value 
of your farm, of your livestock and equipment, of sup- 
plies on hand, of bills people owe you, and of anything 
else you possess. Put this under “Assets.” Under a 
heading, “Liabilities,” list your obligations, separately. 
The difference will show your net worth, your capital. 
Then make up a statement showing what you have ac- 
complished as a farmer in the last five years. This will 
show your ability as a farmer. It is a basis of credit. 
For example, if you have reduced the indebtedness on 
the farm by $1,000 in the last five years and have 
added to your equipment implements and stock worth 
$1,000 more than you used to have, be certain to bring 
this out. Now you have two of the three most impor- 
tant things needed in borrowing money—capital and 
capacity; the other thing needed is character. Re- 
member these three C’s—Capital, Capacity, and Char- 
acter. A borrower who has these things and sufficient 
gumption to get what he wants, can, even under the 
present situation of tight money, borrow to advantage 
what he needs. 


IV. Cotton Prices 
HEN are cotton prices high or when are they 
low? This is a fair question, On the basis of 
what I might want for my cotton they may be 
high when to someone else they may seem to be low. 
Again, on the basis of cost of pro- 
duction, price may seem to be low 
to one man ‘and very satisfactory to 
another. The only satisfactory way to 
arrive at this question is to compare 
prices during the past. Below we give 
the prices at the established spot mar- 
kets for about the same time in January 
from 1922 to 1929. Four out of 
eight years the price has been above 20 
cents. Roughly, then, on the informa- 
tion of the last eight years anything 
above 20 cents a pound is in the high 
level of price and anything below this 
is in the low level. The farther above 20 
cents, the higher the price and the 
greater the hazard of price; while the 
farther below 20 cents, the lower the 
price and the smaller the chance of de- 
cline in price. 
14, 1922 
13, 
12, 
17, 
6, 1926 
15, 
4, 


January 
d January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
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HAT the cottom crop of 2929 will be cannot 

be forecast by anyone, for the only factor 

influencing the size of the crop which can 
now be forecast with any degree approaching accuracy 
is the probable acreage. It is. an important factor, to 
be sure, but the weather is the most important factor 
influencing yield per acre. Variations in the yield per 
acre have run from 209.2 pounds im 1914 to 124.5 in 
1921.. Weather was by far the most important factor 
in creating these variations, for boll weevil damage 
largely depends on the weather. 


The acreage planted has. followed the price of the 
previous. fall twenty-one out of the last twenty-five 
years; hence, we have a very good guide as to what 
the probable acreage will be in 1929. Of course, all of 
the 1928 crop has not been sold and the remainder may 
being a higher price tham that for which the bulk of 
the crop has beem sold, tut it is the price at which the 


An inerease im price over the previous year has been 
lowed by an increased acreage thirteen times out of 
fifteen in the last twenty-five years, and a decrease in 
price by a decreased acreage the next year eight times 
out of ten. 


There have been four exceptions to this rule: an in- 
crease in price has been followed by a decreased acre- 
age twice and’ a decrease in price by an increased acre- 
age twice. 

Im 1913 there was a decrease im price from that of 
1912 of only 2.52 per cent and it was followed by prac- 
tically the same acreage or an increase of only .69 per 
cent in 1914. In 1916, there was an increase in price 
of 73.45 per cent over that of 1915, but costs. had also 
increased, because of the war, and there was a great 
patriotic urge for the production of food and feed sup- 
plies, so the acreage was actually decreased in 1917, 
327 per cent. 


Tw 1924 and 1925, there were decreases. in prices ef 
30.32 per cent and 19.42 per cent, respectively, and yet 
the acreage was actually increased the next years 8 per 
cent and 1.7 per cent, respectively. But it must not be 
overlooked im weighing these exceptions to the general 
rule, that in 1924 and 1925 the prices December I were 
22:6 cents and! 182 cents per pound, respectively. Al- 
thougl: these prices were in each case less tham that of 
the previous year they were still such good prices that 
no farmer felt under the necessity of reducing’ his acre- 
age, but rather, knowing that at suci prices cottom was 
his: best crop, he increased his acreage the following 
year. 

Applying these facts to 1928-1929, we find that the 
price of cottor during the fall of 1928, when most of 
the cotton was sold by the producers, was lower than 
during the fall of 1927, but we must also remember 
that the difference has not been great enough to dis- 
courage the producer of cotton sufficiently to cause him 
to reduce his acreage. 


The question is, what will the farmer do regarding 
his: cottom acreage so long as the price stays above, say, 
16 or 17 cents? Exeept during the war, 1917 and 1919, 
he has not, in the last twenty-five years, reduced his 
acreage unless the price fell below 14 cents a pound. 
The following prices. on December 1 have been fol- 
lowed by a reduction im acreage the next year, during 
the last twenty-five years :-— 


¢ 





&O cents im 904 the acreage 13.15 per cent im 1985 
9.6 cents im 1906 the acreage 5.11 per cemt im 907 
.8.7 cents in 1908 the acreage 4.64 per cent im DOP 

8 cents: im 199 the acreage 4.78 per cemt im 1902 
12.2 cents: im 1913 the acreage «69 per cent im 1914 
6.8 cents in 1914 the acreage 14.71 per cent im 1S 
19.6 cents in 1916 the acreage 3.27 per cent im 1917 
27.6 cents in 1918 the acreage 6.78 per cent im 1919 
13.9 cents in 1920 the acreage 14.96 per cent im 1922 
10.9 cents im 1926 the acreage 14.69 per cent im 927 

We, therefore, revert to the question, what will farm- 
ers do about the cotton acreage in 1929? Will a de- 


; 


crease in price of, say, 5 or & per cent for the 2928 
from the price at which the farmer sold the bulk of 


farmers, makes cotton still their best money crop? 


The writer dees not believe: that the farmers of the 
South will reduce their acreage im cotton, so long as 
cotton sells for from 16 to 18 cents a pound. 

lw those sections Of the country where most of the 





~ _eotton is produced there was a fair yield in 1928 and 












What Cotton Acreage in 1929? 


with the price in. those sections above 16 cents a pound, 
and less American cotton on hand at the close of this 
cotton year than a year before, we can see little reason 
for assuming that the acreage will be reduced. In fact, 
we expect a small increase im acreage, taking the Cotton 
Belt as a whole: But there is not likely to be any 
large change in the acreage; therefore, whether more 
or less cotton is produced in 1929 than in 1928, will 
depend very largely dm the weather, and, of course, the 
price will depend. largely on the total amount produced, 
If we produce in 1929 no more than was produced in 
1928 the price should be better for there will be more 
American cotton consumed this cotton year than was 
produced in 1928. 


PREVENT FIRES AND SAVE SOL. WASTE 


HERE is no more destructive or criminal waste 

than the waste of soil fertility. Waste of soil 

fertility results from numerous commen prac- 
tices, but from: none of these is the waste more diffi- 
cult for the farmer to prevent than that resulting from 
the burning of vegetable matter off the land. Nature 
accumulates a crop of vegetable matter in an endeavor 
to cover the soil and prevent soil erosion, as well as 
add humus-forming and plant food materials, but de- 
structive fires sweep over the fields and burn’this vege- 
table growth, robbing the soil of humus and nitrogen 
and the owner of much-needed feeding material. 

These fires are sometimes set by the ignorant man 
himself, but more frequently they are the work of 
careless hunters or maliciously inclined persons. 

The writer of this, a few years ago, lost two tenant 
houses, barn, tool house, tools, and much feed and 
other valuable materials from a fire started by some 
hunter or malicious person. Complaints are frequently 
received by The Progressive Farmer of similar losses 
from. various. causes. 

Some years ago the writer was called as a witness in 
a case of a farmer against a railroad to recover dam- 
ages resulting from a fire alleged to have been started 
by sparks from am engine. The plaintiff had allowed a 
lespedeza pasture to remain ungrazed during the latter 
part of the summer im order that his cattle might be 
wintered on the heavy growth of dry lespedeza which 
had been produced during the falli It was a plain case 
of the loss of cattle feed and soil fertility, but the de- 
fendant corporation secured farmers) who swore that 
they would rather have the land after the heavy coat 
of vegetable matter had been burned off than before. 
This is: in line with the erroneous idea that it improves 
pastures to burn them over. 


Such losses and wastes of soil fertility are very diffi- 
cult for the farmer to prevent, still more difficult to 
fix the responsibility on the guilty agent, and frequently 
impossible to collect compensation for the loss suffered, 
even when the responsible party is known and admitted. 
Of course, when vegetable matter is burned off the land 
the oply loss of plant food is im the nitrogen which the 
matter contained, but there is an additional loss of or- 
ganic matter to rot om or im the soil, and which is so 
much needed in nearly alt Southern soils. 

The burning of cotton and corm stalks is not so com- 

















A Hint to the Wise— 












TODAY IS GROUND HOG DAY 

So is many another day om the diversified 
farm where the good farmer raises “meat 
enough to do him’ gnd the good wife knows 
how, by canning, to have sausage, backbone, 
and spareribs on into the long hot days of 
summer. For, as Bristow Adams has said, 
“The best impe of grownd hog is sawsage:” 














curvennets, conn: 


mon as formerby but is still too common. The use of 
larger plows and more power makes it easier to tura 


under large quantities of vegetable matter, but it is- 


also heped that the kmowledge that this vegetable mat- 
ter adds to the soil fertility, is also a reason for the 
erroneous. practice beimg less commor than formerly, 
Something more must be done to prevent these losses 
of feed and wastes of soil fertility resulting from fires 
during the winter. 


OUR GARDEN AND ORCHARD REFERENCE 
SPECIAL 


R a number of years The Progressive Farmer 
has been publishing im the early part of each year 
a “Reference Special.” In these issues we have 
assembled in condensed form the things that it seemed 
to us our readers would need most during the year. In 
short, we have strivem to make each of these issues 
just what the name implies—a real “Reference Special” 
—one that could be filed away for further use all dur- 
ing the year. And so popular have these specials 
proved that more than one other farm paper has taken 
up the idea. 


Last year marked the beginming of a new series of 
Reference Specials. Specials im past years had carried 
more or less material about all phases of farming and 
many subjects it was mot possible to cover as fully as 
should be. .We therefore determined to cover thor- 
oughly each year one~-particular phase of the farm 
business, so that the man who saves his Reference 
Specials will over a series of years assemble a regular 
library of the latest agricultural information. The first 
of these new specials was our 1928 “Farm Business 
Reference Special.” 

Next week we issue our second “special special” with 
garden and orchard problems. the feature. We believe 
you are going to find im it several times as much honest- 
to-goodness information about these two subjects as 
you ever saw in any other paper before. We urge our 
readers to save all their Reference Specials, but the 
garden and orchard folks shouldn't need any urging to 
save this one. Just take a look at some of its leading 
features as listed below, and see if they aren’t the very 
things that you want to know about vegetables and 
fruits, all during the year :— 

Fruit and V egetable Varieties for Each State. 

Planting Dates for the Garden. 

A Complete Spray Calendar for Fruits. 

How to Control the Peach Borer: 

Fertilizers for Vegetables. 

How Much Cold Witt Fruits Stand When in Bloom? 

How toa Store Apples on the Farm. 

Keeping Weevils Out of Stored Beans and Peas. 

What to Da ta Control Cabbage Worms. 

Number of Trees or Plants to an Acre. 

How and When te Use Oil Emulsions. 


STORES SHOULD SELL GOODS, BANKS 
SHOULD SELL CREDIT 


CRETARY of Agriculture —— in. his. latest 
annual report says :— 

“Im some parts of the country the problem of 
merchant credit remains. serious. Merchant credit 
is costly, chiefly because of bad bills. Also it tends 
to discourage thrift, especially where credit is freely 
granted. The farmer should seek every means of 
establishing such contacts with banks or credit cor- 
porations as will enable him to dispemse with mer- 
chant credit.” 

We understand that it is in the South alone that the 
time-prices “merchant credit” curse exists. 

The first great ambition of every farmer who has 
been usimg merchant credit should be to change from 
@ store-account farmer to a bank-account farmer. It 
is the function of a store to sell goods and the function 
of a bank to sel? credit and the two functions need to 
be constantly differentiated. A bank should not sell 
goods amd a store should not make it a business: te 
sell credit. The'truth is, if we could elimimate from 
the farms the men whose lack of character, thmift, and 
imdustry makes them unsafe bank-risks, and) unsafe 
risks ewem for a landlord to assume, this very process 
ee we eres oe eee 
bacco amd increase prices and profits accordingly. /t # 
from the men who are kept farming by supply mer- 
chants, not for any profits made on the crops, 
for profits made on selling them supplies wi 
make unprofitable crops—it is from this source that 
“overproductions” come that ruin prices for all the 
rest af ws and bring disaster in thé long rum to tit 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An: Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


gets well started, one finds little to suggest that 
it will be marked by any unusual events. 

The Chinese revolution is simmering down. The 
anti-British feeling in India has had no spectacular out- 
bursts for some time. The Bol- 
shevist control of Russia and Mus- 
solini’s control of Italy show no 
signs of weakening. Germany is 
busy and slowly recovering from 
the effects of war. France seems 
to have been safely piloted through 
the desperate financial chaos of a 
few years ago. England is not 
prosperous but is courageous and 
determined. Agriculture almost the 
world over. seems to be in a de- 


Lees abroad over the earth as the new year 





CLARENCE POs 
pressed condition. 


An Extra Session for Farm Relief 


PF" HE public matter of most interest to Americans 
ie last thirty days has been the announcement 

that President Hoover will call an extra session 
of Congress, and that the session will probably convene 
in mid-April. 

It is generally believed that Mr. Hoover would have 
been glad if some passably good farm relief legislation 
could have been adopted at this regular session of 
Congress and an extra session thus avoided. He could 
not with propriety, however, be active in formulating 
agricultural legislation while Mr. Coolidge is still Presi- 
dent and leader of his party; and the party leaders 
wish to have the new President satisfied with what is 
done. So the matter goes over to a special session, 
and the public is glad that it is to be held quickly. 

Incidentally we may note the strange fact that the 
new President never once during the campaign referred 
to the fact that he himself operates a 1,280-acre farm 
in California and plants 250 acres in cotton, making, 
it is reported, “better than a bale to the acre.” It is 
hoped that the experiences of his boyhood and manhood 
have helped him to a better understanding of the farm 
problem than Mr. Coolidge has shown. 


But we would not have our farmers assume that be- 
cause “farm relief” is to be a major. subject in this 
special session of Congress, they are sure to be greatly 
benefited as a result. While certain subdivisions of ag- 
riculture are asking for increased tariffs and some gen- 
eral farm relief measure is being evolved, the big tariff- 
protected industries are going to ask for marked in- 
creases on the things the farmer has to buy. If the 
“farm bloc” in Congress is not-watchful, they may find 
in the wind-up that the farmer has to pay out $2 in 
increased tariffs. on manufactured products for every 
$1 he himself receives, 


The Folly of the Drink Evil Gains World 
Recognition 

NE of the disappointing features of President 

Coolidge’s message to Congress was his feeble 

and perfunctory reference to prohibition. Appar- 
ently he has been little concerned with enforcement. The 
Nation expects a very different attitude from Mr. 
Hoover. 

Meanwhile the drive against the drink evil in Amer- 
ica is gaining unexpected support from developments 
in other nations. New temperance legislation in Ireland 
has just been reported. Russia, as we announced some 
weeks ago, is headed back toward prohibition, aided by 
a nation-wide campaign of temperance education. The 
new President of Mexico has announced that he is a 
dry and wants a dry nation as fast as it can be made 
teady for the change. . “An energetic, direct campaign 
against drink will be undertaken wherever possible,” 


“he declares; and official announcement is made that any 


saloon closed in the Federal district is to be closed per- 
manently, and no new licenses are to be granted. 


Even more remarkable perhaps is the marked de- 
crease in whiskey and beer drinking in England and 
Scotland purely as a result of a realization of the in- 
jurious effect of alcohol on body, mind, and morals. 
From a leading London paper now before us we quote 
these statistics :— 


“A striking change is taking place in the drink- | 
ing habits of Britain. In 1900 the consumption of 
spirits in England was 32,239,522 gallons. In 1913 
it was 22,004,432 gallons. Today it has fallen to 


10,412,921, and is growing less. The figures for 
‘ Scotland the 


home of whiskey—are even more 






The consumption of spirits in Scotland 
3 8,623,092 gallons in sae in. 1900, 6708,345 in in 1913, and 
6,28 last year. The decline drinking 
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has been equally striking. Consumption, in bu’k 
barrels, has been as follows :— 


1913 1927 
England .......... 30,758,800 23,418,640 
Scotland .......... 2,119,666 1,673,576.” 


Another Step Toward World Peace 


HE ratification of the Kellogg Anti-War Treaty 

by the United States Senate is another step toward 

world peace. The nations ratifying this treaty 
thereby “solemnly declare in the name of their respec- 
tive people that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another.” 

It may. be a long time before this high ideal is fully 
realized in actual international practice. Nevertheless 
the formal official setting up of such an ideal marks an- 
other milestone on the long march of the race from 
savagery to the time when “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

Modern war with its stupendous and cataclysmic 
forces for human destruction has indeed become “the 
suicide of civilization.” As Dr. Paul Moore recently 
told the Economic Club of New York :— 


“At Gettysburg there were three days’ fighting. 
The Union artillery fired off about 30,000 rounds 
and it cost $75,000. At the St. Mihiel drive the first 
barrage lasted four hours. We fired off over 1,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition and it cost over $20,000,- 
000. Every minute of the St. Mihiel drive cost 
more than the entire three days of the battle of 
Gettysburg.” 

Sooner or later the combined power of all the na- 
tions will be used to curb and punish any one nation 
that is willing to let loose such an agency of destruc- 
tion on the earth; and we shall see the fulfillment of 
the poet’s dream— 

“....The war drums throbbed no longer and the battleflags 


were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


The Disgrace of Lynching 


N the last days of the old year a particularly bar- 

barous lynching again brought an evil eminence to 

our Southern States. At a time when the eyes of 
America are turned hopefully to our section as the one 
which will probably have the greatest development these 
next thirty years, such a relapse to savagery on the part 
of our mob-minded element hurts all of us, and incal- 
culably hurts our future progress. Just considered as a 
matter of cold dollars--nd-cents, it is not impossible 
that the Mississippi lynching cost our section a million 
dollars in new enterprises and new industrial leader- 
ship that we so much need. 

Yet in spite of such occasional outbursts our civiliza- 
tion advances year by year, and before long lynching 
will take its place with duelling among the inexcusable 
cruelties of a backward age. Last year there were only 
10 lynchings in America—4 in Mississippi, 2 in Louisi- 
ana, 2 in Texas, 1 in Missouri, and 1 in New Mexico 
—against' an average of 46 for the last ten years. 


DODO PIII IDOI DIODO I 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE; “THIS TIME 0’ THE YEAR” 


PPROPRIATE to. early February are these 
A verses by an. unknown author:— 
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This is the time o’ the year 
When the sleet clatters down on the boarded dome, 
ae the thought that we are at home 
Comes with a sort of cheer— 
This time o’ the year. 


And this is the time o’ year 
When deep in nightly masquerades, 
The fencing forests cross their blades, 

Clanging in, icy gear— 

This time o’ the year. 


And the leaves that clung so fast 

X Like the Spartan band that 2 s ass "withatood 
X Fall in the fray like drops 

x Their bosom’s ve ag 

' To the battle sod low cast. 


Tis the time when at music’s call 

K Young gayety gathers from hall and cot 

\ To the room where blows the forget-me-not, 
og words of love shall fall 

For good, for ill, for all. 


Se ee ie 


—Author Unknown. 
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The Nation-wide Orgy of Stock Speculation 


OR a year now the United States has been’ going 

through a period of stock speculation more ex- 

tensive than the Florida real estate craze of a few 
years ago. Prices of stocks in nearly all the big cor- 
porations of the country have been forced to unprece- 
dentedly high levels, As we write this, twenty standard 
industrial stocks which a year ago averaged in price 
$144.20 now average $207.60—an increase of 44 per 
cent, It is small wonder that such steadily advancing 
markets have excited not only men of means with money 
to invest, but “the butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker,” and that the army of half-crazed gamblers 


includes vast numbers of women as well as men. Grow- | 


ing out of this situation two results are already evident— 


1. There has been so much demand for money for 
speculation that interest rates have become excessive, 
and money for legitimate business and agricultural pur- 
poses has become scarce and costly. 

2. The general public will suffer because: stock- 
holders in corporations who have paid $207 per share 
for stock will insist on dividends on the excess values 
if the management can be made to earn them—and in- 
many cases these corporations are monopolies or near- 
monopolies and can extract the increased profits from 
the public. 

When the depressed plight of American agriculture 
is contrasted with the swollen profits of these great in- 
dustrial corporations it is like turning from a picture 
of Belshazzar’s feast to one where the producers of 
our basic wealth battle unsuccessfully for even a living 
wage out of the products of their toil. Last week’s 
daily papers, for example, carried the news from a to-- 
bacco county of a farmer committing suicide because 
the home where he had lived and worked heroically 
for fifty years was going under the sheriff’s hammer, 
yet the same week one of our greatest tobacco manu- 
facturing firms reported that for eight successive years 
its enormous profits each year had been greater than the 
year before. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —_—| 
Beauty in Wild and Lonely Places 


EAUTY has many forms. Sometimes we love it 

in serene sunsets seen from gardens sweet with 

the odors of carefully nurtured flowers. At other 
times we may still more admire the majestic beauty of 
a storm sweeping across a waste land in some wild and 
lonely corner of the earth. 

In connection with our poem, “Rocky Mountain 
Sheep,” on this page last week, we are reminded of 
something the English naturalist, W. H. Hudson, once 
wrote in an essay on “Geese.” Said he:— 

“It is a fact, I think, that to many minds the mere 
wildness represented by the voice of a great wild 
bird in his lonely haunts is so grateful, that the 
sound itself, whatever its quality may be, delights, 
and is more than the most beautiful music. A cer- 
tain distinguished man of letters and church digni- 
tary was once asked, a friend tells me, why he 
lived away from society, buried in the loneliest 
village on the dreary -East codst; at that spot 
where, standing on the flat, desolate shore you look 
over the North Sea, and have no land between yéu 
and far Spitzbergen. He answered that he made his 
honfe there because it was the only spot in England 
in which, sitting in his own room, he could listen 
to the cry of the pink-footed goose.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
The Best Short Life of Lincoln 


EFORE another regular issue 

of The Progressive Farmer 

appears (next week will be 
our .annual Reference Special) 
Lincoln’s birthday will be celebrat- 
ed. Not only the boys and girls, 
but older members of the family 
will find his best short biography 
to be Abraham Lincoln: His Story, 
by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Note.—This book may be purchased from booksellers or 
from The Progressive Farmer at 68 cents postpaid, 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE true test of civilization is not the census, nor 
the size of cities, nor crops; no, but the kind of 
_men the country turns out.—Emerson. 
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Livestock Suggestions for Late Winter 


This Is the Most Trying Season for Nearly All Classes of Livestock 


pigs, that are being carried through the winter 
are February and March. These are the months 
when feed is scarcest, when the weather is likely to be 
damp and cold, and when lice, worms, and other para- 
sites are likely to 
de most harm. 
Good feeding in 
sufficient quanti- 
ties, of the right 
kinds of “feeds, 
dry, clean houses, 
and protection 
from lice and oth- 
ef parasites are of 
first importance. 


Tie most trying months for weanling calves and 


TAIT BUTLER a 


There are two very important reasons 
why these young animals should be fed 
liberally on suitable feeds. First, they do 
not consume large quantities of feeds; 
therefore, the best feeds are most eco- 
nomical, as a rule; and, second, young 
animals make a better_use of feeds than 
larger and older animals. If it is not 
economical to feed the young animals 
properly then there is no time when the 
feeding will prove economical and such 
livestock should not be kept at all. For 
instance, at a recent trial at the Mississippi Experiment 
Station the feed cost of producing 100 pounds of gain 
on pigs of an average initial weight of 65 to 69 pounds, 
was $12.32 with corn alone, and $7.79 on Bermuda grass 
pasture, corn, and tankage, with corn at $1 a bushel 
and tankage at $4.50 a hundred pounds, In short, 394 
pounds of corn and 17.3 pounds of tankage produced as 
much gain in weight as 692.5 pounds of corn alone. In 
other words, Bermuda pasture and 17.3 pounds of tank- 
age saved 298.5 pounds of corn, and yet many pigs are 
kept in drylots and fed corn alone, because we imagine 
tankage at $4.50 a hundred is too high priced. 


Il 

It is rare that even young animals require additional 
minerals when they are receiving sufficient protein of 
the right kinds, especially if they are receiving legume 
hay or are on pasture. But when they do not receive 
sufficient protein-and have no green grazing—that is, 
during the winter whén they are being fed on grains 
and dry roughage—they generally need some additional 
mineral matter. Practically all the minerals they need 
in the South are calcium, phosphorus, and common 
salt. Animals getting cottonseed meal need no extra 
phosphorus and, therefore, suchi animals need only 
_ “lime” and salt. 


Is what C. G. 


IV 


Some animals demand a different sort of protein than 


is found in grains. The pig, for instance, requires some 
animal protein, or at least some animal feed, and conse- 
quently, to do its best, must have milk, tankage, or fish 
meal, During the winter when young animals are get- 
ting no green feed and “nature” has no chance to “bal- 
ance” the ration, there is all the greater care necessary 
to supply a variety of the right sort of feeds. 


Vv 

The spring pigs depend more for their vigor and 
value on the care and feed the brood sow receives dur- 
ing the last two months she is carrying her litter than 
on any other ore factor. ’ 

As to care, the important points are exercise, dry, 
elean quarters and freedom from rough usage and 
crowding, as when kept with large numbers of other 
hogs or when kept in the barnyard with other kinds of 
livestock. 

As to feeding, it should be liberal and the feeds 
should be such as not only to build up her own body 
but also the bodies of her pigs. 

There is great prejudice against the feeding of corn 
or other similar feeds, such as sorghum grains, to brood 
sows, but this is unfounded. There is no better source 
of carbohydrates (starches and sugars) for any hog 
than corn. The whole trouble arises from the fact that 
Some people require too much of corn, just as others 
do of cottonseed meal. Corn and sorghum grains do 
not contain sufficient protein and minerals to build up 
a good healthy litter of pigs or to maintain the sow’s 
| body in vigorous, healthy condition. 


| If the brood sow gets exercise, some green grazing, 
_ corn or sorghum grain, and then an animal protein 
feed such as. milk,\tankage, or fish meal, no unfavorable 
' results will come fram her feeding. If she does not 
_ get green feed, then she should get a little alfalfa meal 
» or have some good, leafy legume hay kept in a rack so 
she can eat at will) On this kind of feed she will 
ae. 2 7 eat ‘i “ , 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


STEERING TO MORE FARM PROFIT 


McLean & Son are doing with this herd of Hereford steers on 
of Sumner County, Tenn, 


probably require no extra minerals, but as a little extra 
will not hurt her, why not keep a mixture of equal 
parts of wood ashes or superphosphate, charcoal, and 
salt under shelter to which she may have free access? 


VI 

There has been a steady growth in the production of 
early lambs in the South in recent years. There is a 
great opportunity for a larger development of this in- 
dustry. The farther South, the earlier the lambs can 
be ready for market. On December 13, the writer was 
on a farm near Selma, Ala., on which there had already 
up to that morning been 428 lambs dropped. Farther 
north, in Tennessee and Kentucky, the lambs usually 
come a little later, and with the same care and feed 
will be ready for the market a little later. The early 
lambs bring a better price if of equal quality, but there 
is the rub. The ewe that is to produce a top lamb must 
be bred to a good buck of one of the down breeds, and 
she must be properly fed before and after the lamb is 
dropped. 

The way to feed a young lamb is on its mother’s 
milk. Of course, the lamb must have grain as soon 
as it will eat it, but milk is its first and best feed. 
No ewe will give as much milk on dry feed as on green 
grazing plus dry feed—hay and grain. The ewe, like the 
cow, gives most milk when she gets green feed, legume 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO: HOW 
FARM MACHINERY HELPS 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week The 

Progressive Farmer carried the following 

appeal for the use of more machinery on 
the farm which can still be read with profit:— 

Who has not seen half a dozen one-horse plows 
going in one large field down in the eastern part 
of our state, and at the same time heard the old 
cry about the scarcity of labor? 

This last sentence reminds us of a farmer we 
saw the other day. Three years ago he planted 
corn this way :— 

I man, 1 horse—opened rows; 

1 man, 1 horse—distributed fertilizer; 

1 man, 1 horse—dropped and covered corn. 

In other words, three men and three horses, six 
units, planted one row of corn, 

But labor began to get scarce, and this man 
began to look into the matter of improved farm 
machinery. The result is that today— 

1 man, 2 horses—open row, distribute ferti- 
lizer, plant corn and cover—and two rows 
at the time, at that. 

It will be seen that while under the old s:stem 
it required three men and three horses (6 units) 
to plant one row, under the new order one man 
and two horses (3 units) plant two rows. 

And planting corn ig dnly an illustration, There 
are many other ways in which improved machin- 
ery would work just such a-revolution. Isn’t a 
subject with such possibilities worth investigating ? 
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hay, or legume hay and a little silage for roughage. 
Then as to grains, just as corn, oats, wheat bran, lin- 
seed meal, and cottonseed meal make a good feed for 
a dairy cow, so do they make a good ration for a ewe 
giving milk. The more milk the ewe gives, the better 
the lambs will be and the earlier they 
will be ready for market and the better 

price they will bring. 

vil 
If we are to increase our livestock 
production, we must increase our feed 
production. February is none too early 
to plan the crops to be grown. The 
earliest and best feeds come from fall- 
sowed crops but the fall and winter 
feeds must be planned for inthe spring. 


If one wants lumber to build a house 
he makes his plans, calculates the 
amount of the different kinds of lumber 
he needs, and then proceeds to get the 
lumber needed. If a man has livestock 
to feed he should likewise calculate 
the amounts of the different kinds of 
feeds he needs and then lay his plans 
to get those feeds the most economically. 

To feed a mule which works 200 days 
will require 200 times as much feed as 
for one day and then the mule must 
have some feed, although less, on which to live the 165 
days it is idle. 

To feed a dairy cow requires 365 times as much 
roughage and grain as she needs for one day. If she 
is to be fed 30 or 40 pounds of silage a day for five or 
six months, then it requires 150 to 180 times 30 or 40 
pounds to supply her with silage. Or if the cow is to 
be fed ali the legume hay she will eat when not on 
pasture or after she has eaten her silage, then the 
amount of legume. hay must be calculated and grown 
if the cow is to be properly fed. . Unless the pasture 
is good she may profitably consume 5 to 10 pounds of 
legume hay when on pasture. If she gets silage, she 
may still need, say, 10 pounds of legume hay a day, and 
if she is neither on pasture nor getting silage, she 
should get 20 pounds of legume hay daily. In short, a 
cow on good pasture and getting silage, still needs 
about a ton of legume hay. If she has an average or 
poor pasture and gets silage for five months, she needs 
still more legume hay, say a ton and a half to two tons, 
and if she has a poor pasture and no silage, she should 
have 3% tons of legume hay provided. 

No dairyman in the South has been reported to me 
that grows too much legume hay. 

Soybean hay is nearly if not quite equal to alfalfa 
hay. Those who can’t grow alfalfa economically envy 
those who can, but there are very few who cannot 
grow soybeans for less than any other feed of equal 
value can be bought, or if not soybeans, then some 
other legume. 

Of course, we need to plan to grow other feeds for 
dairy cows, but let us plan and make sure to grow 
enough legume hay in 1929 to feed the dairy cows for 
the next year. It could be done—of course, it could— 
and if the South would do it in 1929, this year would 
stand out for the next quarter century as the year in 
which the South made its greatest progress in dairying. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


ia 
Incomes as Well as Land Should Provide 
School Taxes 
"Ton education of rural children is more than a 


the bluegrass 








country problem. When Henry C. Wallace wa: 

Secretary of Agriculture he said that the farms of 

America send each year to the cities 100,000 young men 

and women, raised ‘and educated, the finest of htiman 
material. 

Instead of expécting the overtaxed farmer 
to help pay the cost of educating city chil- 
dren (or children for the city), as he does 
in nearly every community high school dis- , 
trict, the cities should contribute gladly to 

the cost of making country schools better, particulariy 
in the poorer districts, where lack of resourées | has 
made it necessary in some cases to shorten the’ school 
year to-six or seven months. 

The great need of the entire school system is @ 
source of revenue other than the general property tax. 
The most promising source is a state income tax. 
The time has passed when real estate constitutéd the 
principal source of wealth. In these days income 
rather than /Jand is the real measure of ability to conm- © 
tribute to the support of government. Until we) divide ~ 
the tax burden between incomes and real estate, we will — 
continue to have’ difficulty in financing ou 
The Prairie Farmer, Chi ; ears 
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you now the most 
) beautiful Style Book 
: we have ever prepared. 
From cover to cover it OA 4 
is just like viewing a f 
style show of the very 
smartest and most dis- 
tinctively individual 
creations in wearing 
apparel . Dresses for 
women, misses, juni- 
ors, girls and children 
that are styled as smart New York dictates. Coats that 
come in every fashionable material and in all the most 
wanted colors. Millinery that is new in line and shaping. 
Hundreds of pairs of shoes to meet every purpose and 
to satisfy every need. 
Then we have men’s and boys’ wear and infants’ clothes; every 








type of underwear for every member of the family. F ashionable for your 
jewelry for personal adornment and pretty curtains and draperies MVE 

to freshen up the home. If you like to do your own sewing we Ughlz 

have yard goods of every kind at prices that will put'a big saving y 





in Shop pocket. 

hopping from the big National Bellas Hess style book is like 

from one of the finest and biggest department stores in 

ow ork City. We guarantee to satisfy you with high class, 

cmc ng reputable merchandise and we refund your money 

mptly if you are not satisfied. We give you prompt twenty- 

our hour service on everything you buy and we pay the postage MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE 

on every purchase you make from us. 
Send for this big Style Book right now. Use the coupon. It ‘ 
it to you free and post paid. Don’t be without this ma 

cent big book for it will make your money go a great deal further 

and bring you much more satisfaction for every nt na spend. 
ion people buy this sensible, direct, economical way— 

there is a very good reason why. 





















NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Ine. 
233 West 24th Street 633 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to 
our New York headquarters—if you live west of the Mississippi 
River mail to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send me my free 
copy of your Huge Two Pound, Spring and Summer Style Book 
of New York’s Latest Fashions. 
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ROOK BROS. 


IMPROVED 


HALF AND HAL 


PLANTING SEED 


The Earliest, Heaviest Yielding Cotton 


Known 














We have hundreds of svlendid letters from our customers who verify the fact 
that our Half and Half will make more money per acre thar other cotton —— 
oe wn Hay cent of these customers write that they get from 15-16ths to an inc 

Tend’ what come of them say on this page about it and them send for free 
=. which is full of interesting facts from our customers; also gives many Ex- 
periment Station results, in these tests our Half and Half has taken the lead in nearly 
every test. 

Mr. 3. H. olt Ala., Oct. 28th, 1927, writes: ‘‘I take great pleasure in rec- 
ommending oo melt ann ane Simakes fifty per ant lint, average seven-eighths to a full inch staple. 
There is nothing that will beat it.’ 

Mr. W. H. King, Mariotta, Texas, writes: 
twelve acres. I ,Planted two acres on the 25th of June and got 1, 
than you claim.’ 


“Crook Brothers: I got 13 bales averaging 570 each on 
800 pounds of lint. The cotton is more 


K. 0. Gregory, Stringer, Miss., Nov. 15, 1927, writes: ‘Crook Bros. I only used 250 pounds com- 
mercial fertilizer per acre on oe acres, planted in your Half and Half. This cotton was on hill land 
but made 15 bales, averaging 500 pounds each. It is 10 to 15 days earlier than any other cotton I ever 


planted and mes an inch Seeks It is the easiest cotton picked I ever grew. I want my 1928 plant- 
ing seed from y 


Mr. C. L. Sine, Gear Poplar, N. C., December 22, 1928, writes: “‘Crook Brothers. I planted my 
entire crop in your Half and Balt seed this season, I am getting one hundred and sixty-five bales on 
oné hundred and seventy-five acres. I bave sold all my seed and can’t near fill all calis. You will get 
env orders from this section this season. Make me your best price on twenty-five bushels of your 


Mr. 0. 8. Hart, Protem, Mo., Nov. 24, 1927, writes: “Crook Bros. I find your Half and Half 
cotton just what you recommend it to be. It is earlier than other varieties and just as good staple as 
other short a varieties. I can’t meet the demand for seed.’ 


Mr. Stripling, Bee Branch, Ark., Nov. 1, 1927, writes: “Your Half and Half turns out fine 
in yield % ad cotton. Nearly Souther other varieties in lint turnout. It is two weeks earlier than 
the other varieties. The buyers here say it pulls a full inch staple.’’ 


4, Ritter, Blackburn, 


Mr. E. Okla., writes: “Crook Bros. The eighteen beste of Half and Halt 
I bought from you ay year made me Tri the next best here. 


“$504. 00 extra profit over Mebane umph, 
Oct. 24, 1927, writes: ‘Crook Bros 





Your. Half and Half heats 


R. D. Johnson, Haughton, La., ros. 

ny I ever tried in ‘yield of seed cotton. I put 1,200 pounds of seed cotton in a bale and got 
bale of lint. = staple was so good that the buyers said it P% __— Cotton. It is 15 days earlier 
han other cot Be sure to save my 1928 planting seed f 


Mr. B. E. Wesson, Chatsworth, Te nong 27, writes: “or Half and Half is way ahead of any- 
thing I ever tried in yield. I had my cot on low ground and ginned out 46 per cent lint. It 
is ten days earlier than any on and fait t I ‘oer tried, The staple is good one inch long. I have 
made extra money growing 


Mr. R. L. Weaver, Misty, Yess. Nov. 8, 1927, writes: per 
cont neve then any ether ett 1,000 pounds gave me a 500 pound bale of lint. It is the earliest 
cotton I ever grew and has) just” about as good chapie. I surely | have made extra money by growing it. 
It is all you claim, Be sure to save my 1928 planting seed.” 


Mr. Mod maete, Rutherford, Tennessee, Oct. 19, 1927, wataaas “We are well pleased with the 
Half and Half seed we got for our club boys. We grew 1,200 to 3,400 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
averaging one and one- fait bales per acre. Your fait and wait ‘is from one to three weeks earlier, 
and from 10 cent more lint turn-out than any other variety and T I ie tried 25 different 
kinds. I believe te ee little longer liat me any other bed variety. My son, Nunnery he ma 
twelve years of age, grew 2,485 pounds of seed ton- on measured acre, which ginned 46 
per cent lint ost 155 pounds of lint cotton). Look for several orders from me later. 

I allow you use my name.”’ 


ym, Perry, 8. C., Nov. 3, 1927, writees: “Crook Bros. ‘The Half and Half I got from 
you Sis” ant made twice as much as cotton per acre as my other cot There is nothing in my 
aay that . C~ it in yield or turnout at the gin. It is at beast three weeks earlier eae the - 
verage has a good full inch staple. I certainly have made extra money as I have made 
twice as Son ‘pee acre as anyone in my country.” 


FOR FREE CATALOG AND PRICE LIST OF OUR HALF AND HALF FLANTOR 
\eneed AND PROLIFIC SEED CORN, ADDRESS 


‘Your Half and Half ey out 30 


It is with Sineure 





enn 








CROOK BROS., Luray, Tenn. 








F YOU, Mr. Reader, have come in 

contact with the “Auburn method” of 
fertilizing cotton, with the “Auburn 
method” of feeding dairy cows and poul- 
try, or with other 
recommendations 
bearing the Auburn 
stamp, you may have 
wondered how such 
recommendations 
came into being. 
Perhaps you had 
thought something of 
the work that was 
necessary before 
such recommenda- 
tions could be made; and you may have 
wondered if kindfed recommendations 
will be made on other subjects in the 
future. 

To answer these questions this article 
is being written. It is (1) a brief sketch 
of the experiment station of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; (2) 
an outline of the agricultural research 
system now. being established for the 
state; and (3) a brief statement as to 
what may be expected in the futuré. 

Research is one of three main lines of 
work of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. The other two are teach- 
ing students on the campus and extension 
work, which is the arm of Auburn that 
extends throughout the state. . 

The first report of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station was published July, 
1888. It was bulletin No. 1, of which 
Col. J. S. Newman, director, was the 
author. On the beginning of the experi- 
ment station at Auburn he said :— 

“An exhausted farm of 226 acres was 

urchased to be used for. the purpose. 

uch of it was turned out on the com- 
mons; the buildings and fences on the 
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condition. A large portion of the land 
had been abandoned for cultivation on 
account of its poverty and gullied con- 
dition. 

“Under these circumstances, with only 
one official connected with the station— 
the director, who was also professor of 
agriculture—progress in development was 
slow, especially since the funds appro- 
priated to the station were small in 
amount. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, considerable progress has been made 
in some departments of the work; espe- 
cially is this true of the horticultural de- 
partment.” 

This report was a resume of the first 
five years—1883 to 1888. Field experi- 
ments had been conducted each year, and 
manuscripts for bulletins furnished to 
the department of agriculture as required 
by law. 

Work was divided into two general 
classes: first, the demonstration of facts 
already known to the advanced agricul- 
turists, but not generally disseminated; 
and second, original investigation having 
for its object the discovery of truth. 
On the equipment ~he added: “The 
equipment, so far as machinery and im- 
proved implements are concerned, has 
been, until now, inferior to that of an 
ordinary well conducted private farm. 
“Much time and labor has been ex- 
pended in clearing up pine thickets, fill- 
ing gullies, building fences, and arrang- 
ing for a supply of water under pressure.” 
Thus, the Alabama station had an 
humble beginning. 


State and Federal Governments 
Codperate 


AX ACT passed by the legislature of 
Alabama in 1883 was responsible for 
the beginning of agricultural research 
work at Auburn—for creating an exper- 
iment station. However, it was not until 
1888 that a well-planned program of re- 











search work was started. That year 


remainder were in a very dilapidated . 








The Progressive Farmer 


Alabama Seeks New Farm Facts 


A Thorough System of Research is Being Inaugurated 
By P. O. DAVIS, 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Congress enacted the Hatch Act which 
provided federal funds; and ever since 
then the state of Alabama and the gov- 
ernment of the United States have co- 
operated in the investigation of agricul- 
tural problems in Alabama. The same 
is true in other states. 

Therefore, he who benefits by results 
of this work is indebted to his state and 
to his nation. 

From time to time these initial appro- 
priations have been supplemented by 
other legislative acts, state and national. 
The latest national act was the Purnell 
Bill, and the latest addition by the state 
of Alabama was included in the Agricut- 
tural Code which was enacted into law 
by the last legislature. 

With more funds available Alabama 
has launched upon a systematic and com- 
prehensive plan of agricultural research. 
Fortunately it is being organized and co- 
ordinated so as to avoid duplication and, 
at the same time, obtain maximum re- 
sults that are conclusive and dependable. 

Already much of this system has been 
established, but other units are being 
added and each unit is being expanded. 
Briefly, it is divided into four divisions: 
(1) the State Experiment Station at Au- 
burn; (2) five substations on the five 
principal soil types of the state; (3) test 
fields or test farms on the smaller soil 
types; (4) test work done in codperation 
with farmers. 

Just as the several divisions of a big 
department store have one man at the 
head, so does Alabama have one man at 
the head of all agricultural research. As 
director of the Experiment Station at 


, Auburn, Prof. M. J. Funchess is at the 


head of research work in the state. As 
an official of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute he is under the president and 
the board of trustees. 


How the “Auburn Method” Was 


Formulated 


f Yesen station at Auburn is responsible 
for the “Auburn method” of fertiliz- 
ing cotton and for many other research 
contributions made to agriculture. The 
fertilizer work with cotton is outstand- 
ing, but it is used in this article merely 
as an example. 

It came into being not in one or two 
years, but as a result of a dozen or more 
years of scientific study, including work 
at Auburn and in codperation with farm- 
ers throughout the state. It was this 
work with farmers that made it possible 
for the experiment station to offer spe- 
cific recommendations for fertilizers on 
the different soil types. This could not 
have been done had all the work been 
done at Auburn; and this is an example 
of why it is necessary to have substations 
and test fields or farms, in addition, to 
do codperative work with farmers. 

Each substation will study problems 
peculiar to the farmers and on the soil 
type on which it is located. In conjunc- 
tion with these stations similar work will 
be done on a smaller scale on the test 
fields and farms, and tests will be made 
in codperation with practical farmers. 

Already a brief sketch of the Experi- 
ment Station at Auburn has been given. 
The substations, which form the second 
division, are now being established. |The 
first was that at Belle Mina, Limestone 
County, to serve the Tennessee Valley. 
Fred Stewart, former county agent of 
Limestone, is superintendent. The sec- 
ond is that at Crossville, in DeKalb 
County, to serve the Sand Mountain sec- 
tion. During 1929 three others will be 
established. One will be near the Gulf 
Coast, another in the Black Belt, and the 
third in Southeast Alabama. Directoms er 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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“The bag may fool 
you, but it can’t fool 
those baby chicks!” 


“Look here. Do you mean to tell me that there isn’t any 
buttermilk in my feed when the bag says there is?” 


“No, John. What I mean is that most commercial 
mash doesn’t contain enough buttermilk to keep cocci- 
diosis, white diarrhoea, leg w and most every- 
thing else out of your flock. And ially with young 
chicks, you need a good ten per cent of buttermilk added 
to your regular feed.” 

**Well, I claim my flock is milk-fed and I still think so.” 

**Maybe so, maybe so. But what happened last year? 
You lost chick after chick and pullet after pullet. Your 
hens turned up their toes and died one after another. At 
the same time, I was feeding my flock Genuine Collis 
Pure Dried Buttermilk, an extra ten per cent of it in the 
feed. My birds outweighed yours and I didn’t lose any 
from disease. I’m going to do the same thing this year 
- - - Collis Buttermilk added to my feed. If you go on 
like you’re doing, feeding straight mix, my hens will out- 
lay yours, my pullets will outweigh yours and my chicks 
will outgrow yours ... same as last year.” 

**Maybe you’re right, John.” 

“I know I’m right. There’s probably buttermilk in 
the feed we buy, because they wouldn’t dare say so on 
the bag unless it was true. But I know from experience 
that there isn’t enough. I’ve tried most of ’em and I 
always insist on the Genuine Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk. You do the same, Bill, and you'll never 
regret it” 


Poultry raisers everywhere are get- 
ting better results by adding Collis 
Buttermilk to commercial feed 
Ordinary mash does not contain enough buttermilk to give 
best results. Baby chicks need plenty of Collis Buttermilk 
to help them grow. Hens lay better with sufficient Collis 
Buttermilk added to their feed. You’ll get healthier chickens, 
greater egg yield and more vigorous cockerels, Write for the 
big Collis book—“‘Feed from Egg to Market”—it’s FREE. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 129 Clinton, Iowa 
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He Sold them 
Next day... by Telephone 


1A Bell System Advertisement 


A Farmer whose address is 
Route No. 4, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, was away from 
home when a stranger drove 
by. The stranger was from 
Beloit, fifty miles away. He 
was interested in a Guernsey 
cow and calf that he saw 
in the field, but the farmer's 
son did not have authority to 
sell. The next day the farmer 
got the man in Beloit on the 
telephone. He sold him the 
cow and calf—a cash transac- 
tion of more than $200. 


The telephone promotes many 
a sale. It finds when and where 
to sell cattle, hogs, grain, fruit 
or produce—for more money. It 
stands always on guard in the 
home in case of accident, sick- 
ness or fire. kt is never too tired 
to run errands to neighboring 
towns. The telephone pays for 
itself many times over. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home ‘ht and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
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SOIL BUILDERS 


IX Southern county agricultural 

agents who have put into effect 
and are continuing an outstanding 
soil improvement program have been 
rewarded with a free trip to the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers in 
Houston, Texas, February 3-5. The 
trips were awarded by the Southern 
Division, Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee, National Fertilizer Association. 
The awards include also gold medal 
fobs presented as permanent trophies 
of accomplishment, along with cer- 
tificates that may become the prop- 
erty of the counties represented by 
the agents. 

First place was awarded to H. K. 
Sanders, Person County, N. C. The 
other five winners are listed alpha- 
betically as no rankings were made 
of these five: W. L. Hall, Faulkner 
County, Ark.; H. C. Heath, Cham- 
bers County, Ala.; C. L. McNeil, 
Madison County, Miss.; Earl W. 
Smith, Muskogee County, Okla.; and 
W. G. Yeager, Rowan County, N. C. 

The plans and methods for soil 
building used by these six winning 
agents are related in the accompany- 
ing sketch. 








“The greatest factor in the way of lim- 
iting production is soil erosion. If you 
ride from Raleigh to New Orleans you can 
almost pick out the counties with county 
agents by observing the localities where 
the fields are terraced. To me this is the 
most outstanding visible monument to 
the county agent in the South.”—Dean 
I. O. Schaub, Director of Extension, North 
Carolina State College. 


or G of rolling lands in coun- 
ties where the soils wash badly is 


the first step in a successful program of 
soil improvement. 


This fact is strik- 
ingly emphasized in 
the six winning pro- 
grams of soil im- 
provement submitted 
by county agents in 
the South. Each of 
the six county agents 
stresses the fact that 
no permanent plan 
of soil building can 





cessful operation where erosion carries 
away the best that can be put into it. 
Each of the six counties has many thou- 
sands of rolling acres—and these thou- 
sands of acres have been and are being 
terraced to stop soil washing. 


Each county agent based his plans on 
the needs as_shown by an analysis of the 
problems of his county. Each agent had 
to take into consideration such factors 
as the nature of the soil and the type, of 
farming, and then base his plans for soil 
improvement on this analysis. However, 
reports show that certain practices were 
fundamental, and each of the agents used 
more or less similar methods in putting 
his program into effect. Naturally, 
demonstrations served as the backbone 
of the work. Such supplementary aids 
as publicity, moving pictures, tours, and 
farm meetings were utilized.. That the 
programs have been effective is shown 
by the results reported. 

Each of the county agents empha- 
sized the growing of winter and sum- 
mer legumes, liming where necessary, 
permanent pastures, keeping of some 
livestock, conserving ‘and reinforcing 
such animal manures as become avail- 
able, rotating crops, terracing rolling 





lands, and the use of commercial plant 
food. 


% 


be carried into suc-, 


Terracing Rolling. Lands 


H.: K. SANDERS, county agent of 

Person County, North Carolina, 
who presented the best program offered 
by the Southern agents, said that since 
Person County is a tobacco county, it 
was necessary for him to adapt his en- 
tire program — rotation, fertilization, 
green manuring, livestock development, 
and so on—to this fact. Others found 
different problems needing attention. All 
the agents, however, stressed terracing, 
permanent pastures, and the proper use 
of commercial fertilizers, 


racing has been in- 
troduced in Person 
County, and the 
rows have been run- 
ning up and down 
the hills in an east 
and west direction or 
in a north and south 
direction ever since 
some of the farmers 
obtained the lands 
from their fathers, who practiced the 
same system,” according to Sanders. 
“Needless to say, with each row running 
down hill, carrying its own water during 
the past 50 years, about five inches of the 
soil has been washed away to the sea- 
shore for the tourists to play on. The 
farmers have had an idea for many years 
that tobacco land needed excessive drain- 
age after each rain to keep the tobacco 
from drowning. So, for many years, the 
land has been sliding away, until nothing 
but ‘bottom’ land remains, and many acres 
will not produce 12 bushels of corn per 
acre.” 

During the last two years Sanders has 
held around 150 terracing demonstrations 
on as many farms. Last year he gave 73 
demonstrations on 73 farms, terracing a 
total of 614 acres. Three county-wide 
schools were held to train men to do 
their own terracing. Five sets of farm 
levels were placed in the county among 
farmers who will now terrace their own 
and their neighbors’ farms. Fifteen 
demonstrations were given in making 
V drags for building up the terraces 
after they had been plowed for the. first 
time. Ten farmers bought new scoops 
to assist in building up the low places in 
the terraces after the lines were run. 

W.G.Yeager, 
county agent of 
Rowan County, 
North Carolina, re- 
ports that “the mat- 
‘er of terracing was 
not a debatable ques- 
tion on the majority 
of farms, so the 
matter of construc- 

" tion became the first 
wi: Se eae link in the county 
soil building program. Communities 
were encouraged to purchase terrace 
levels, resulting in the distribution of 
more than a dozen levels in the county, 
in addition to the construction of upward 
of 100 farm made plank levels that ren- 
der satisfactory service in average hands.” 


W: L. Hall, county 
agent of Faulkner 
County, Arkansas, 
declares that “the 
need of terracing is 
apparent on many 
thousands of acres 
of Faulkner County 
land.” His program 
includes the terrac- 
ing of “the most 
eroded land and the 
planting of cover and green manure crops 





H, K, SANDERS 








W. L. HALL 


on all other lands that require it.” Dur-— 






ing the last five years terraging demon i 
strations and schools| have been conducted 
mn (Continued on page 22) 
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Save Our Soil? 7 


Listen to the Programs of These Six County Agents 
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a ceive you unto myself; that where I am, 








OUR WEEKLY SERMON 
| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 
‘The High Cost of Cleanness 


MISSION worker in my city says, 

“Salvation and Sapolio go hand in 
hand; the baptismal font and the bath- 
tub are both necessary.” 





When we were 
young, our mothers 
rather overdid the 
scrubbing business. I 
could not be out of 
the house three 
hours but my neck 
and ears must be in- 
spected, There was 
a once a little boy who 

3.w. Homzanp longed for heaven 

‘ because he thought 
there would be no wash rags there. 


1979 

While I am not a housekeeper, I know 
that much of the labor in the average 
home is an effort to keep clean. Can I 
ever forget the long wash days on the 
farm? I ran the hand machine. 

A factory owner told me that a large 
part of his overhead could be charged 
to the column of “Cleanliness.” Coal 
mine operators are now experimenting 
with vacuum-cleaning devices to suck up 
the fine dust which causes deadly explo- 
sions. There are two objections to peo- 
ple spitting on the floors of street cars. 
One is, it is a menace to health, and the 
other, it costs money to clean up the cars. 


177 

Mental sanitation is expensive. To pos- 
sess a clean mind takes much effort. 
High thinking is high priced. It means 
the expenditure of money for good 
books, periodicals, good music, and high- 
class recreation. 

The mind that grows is the mind that 
knows. Growing and knowing cost time, 
practice, and money. Yet a pure mind 
is the greatest of human possessions. 


177 

It costs‘ to keep the soul clean. -A 
prophet spoke of “The fountain opened 
to the house of David for sin and for 
uncleanness.” 

Our crime bill is twice the total of our 
expenditures for schools and churches. 
Our navy and army, which we maintain 
in the fear of future international 
crimes, consume a large part of our fed- 
eral income. 

While it costs to redeem the world, it 
costs a great deal more to let men go 
unwashed of the soul. 


197 

Christ said, “Now are ye clean through 
the word that I have spoken unto you.” 

We have all had the experience of be- 
ing befouled by words which we have 
heard, or ourselves uttered. Have you 
not-also been chastened and made clean 
by great, high words- spoken or sung? 

That constitutes the answer to why we 
were created. It is that we may learn to 
have “clean hands and a pure heart.” 

The cost is great, but the result far 
outweighs the cost. Good homes, good 
Schools, and beautiful churches are ex- 
pensive. Only one thing costs more: that 
is, not to have them! 











FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
| As Reported by Our Readers” | 





ICAH. 6:8—He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God. (The third Old 
Testament favorite in our recent ques- 
tionnaire.) 
John 14:3.—And if I go and prepare a 
for you, I will come again, and re-. 


ye may be also. (The third New 
% favorite in our recent ques- 
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Get Behind the Wheel 
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Get the Facts 7. To = e all 
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=z where an engine..... 


owhere a chassis...... 


nowhere Bodies so 
Advanced and so 
Admirable as Buicks 


Nowhere in the world is there an engine more highly devel- 
Coupes . $1195 to 1875 oped than Buick’s six-cylinder Valve-in-Head power plant. 
Sedans . $1220 to $2145 Greater piston displacement—improved carburetion. 


Nowhere is there a chassis more sturdy or more modern 

pt ea 0H than Buick’s. And nowhere are there bodies more fash- 

tory. Convenient terms can be ‘onable and luxurious than Buick’s new Masterpiece 

arranged on the liberalG. M. Bodies by Fisher. Graceful new lines—radiant new 

A. C. Time Payment Plan. colors — magnificent upholsteries. 
See the new Buick . . . drive it . . . compare it point by , 
point with other cars ... prove to your own satisfaction 


that it sets the standard of performance, appearance and 
value for 1929! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Genstél Matere Corperation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN.BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


BUICK 


; WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 
WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Re ae een me —S— 
| HURT. MY BACK LIFTING A HEAVY BOX. 
~ | CANT WORK. HOW CAN | STOP THE PAIN? 


“4 of 
“a ONE OF My CUSTOMERS !S A TRUCK DRIVER. 
Z/ ONE DAY HE SAID TO ME: "MR. DRUGGIST SINCE 
1 STARTED USING ~~. SLOAN'S LINIMENT | 
NEVER LOSE A DAYS WORK. SLOAN'S 
i 
YN 
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ITS ONLY 35¢ A BOTTLE. 
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LINIMENT STOPS PAIN QUICK" AND, 
? Sloan's 
Reebeestassk 
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This Yeur—Get Accurate 
Planting 











The big yields that mean extra profits come 
from fields that are planted accurately. Hit-and- 
miss planting produces hit-and-miss yields. 

John Deere Planters are known for their ac- 
curacy wherever planters are used. In planting 
any crop, they can be depended upon to do the 
job better. 









There Is a Complete Line of John Deere Cotton 
and Corn Planters to Choose From 













The John Deere No. 149 |. 
Planter is liked by every user. 
It has runner opener and knife 
coverers. an be furnished 









John Deere No. 149 plants 
many kinds of seeds other than 
cotton and corn. 


A Planter You'll Like 


The John Deere No. 108 
does two important jobs at 
once—it distributes fertilizer at 
the same time the seed is : 
planted. It places fertilizer of iy A 
any kind farther below the seed ; a 
than any other planter will ’ 
place it, without varying the 
lanting depth of the seed. 

he No, 108 is unusually dur- 
able and steady-running. 


The Popular “‘Riding 110° 


The John Deere No. 110 One- 
Row Riding Cotton and Corn 
Planter is built unusually strong 
to handle the job of planting in 
hard soils. It does good work on 
beds, on level land or in deep 
water furrows. Shovel opener is 
regular, but flexible spring runner 
opener can be furnished. Fertilizer 
attachment and self-cleaning press 
wheel can also be furnished. 
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Strength, simplicity, and good 
work in planting a wide variety 
of seed have made the John Deere 
No. 155 Planter a favorite with 
farmers, The No. 155 can be fur- 
nished with either sweep or gauge 
shoe. Double crank drive, The 
wide press wheel packs the soil 
and helps to balance the planter. 
Either stiff or swinging hitch can 
be furnished. 

















—And Here’s the Secret of John Deere Cotton 
Planting Accuracy 


The John Deere Saw-Tooth Type 
Steel Picker Wheel (at left) makes 
possible the dependable accuracy of 
John Deere Cotton and Corn Plan- 
ters. The seeds are picked out 
gently and released in a uniformly 
steady stream. Plants a single seed 
at a time or any larger quantity de- 
sired. The quantity can be changed 
by merely turning a thumbscrew. 
Plants the lintiest seed. 



























Write for folders describing these planters. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder DZ-435 
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With Northeast Georgia Agents 
Interesting Farm Reports by Counties 


By T. L. 
District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


HE poultry sales last month in Elbert 

County, as reported by County 
Agent Tatum amounted to $3,276.46, 
bringing the total for the year up to 
$35,682. Mr. Tatum 
reports that the in- 
terest in improved 
methods of flock 
management, proper 
housing and feeding 
of poultry indicated 
a great increase for 
this enterprise for 


1929 
197 

Hancock. — Coun- 
ty Agent Truitt vis- 
ited 26 dairymen during December who 
have been conducting demonstrations 
with him in dairy production work. Plans 
have been* made for a group meeting of 
the dairymen in the county early in Janu- 
ary, at which time the dairy program for 
1929 will be discussed and adopted. The 
local cream station is shipping approxi- 
mately $3,000 worth of cream monthly at 
the present time, which would indicate a 
heavy production during the spring, and 
the dairymen may decide to build a co- 
Operative creamery to manufacture the 
butter at home rather than ship it away. 
The county agent’s office found markets 
for 5% tons of pecans for the farmers 
of this county during the month of De- 


cember. 
1977 


Richmond, — During the month of 
December Mr. Gardner, of North Caro- 
lina, brought 14 tobacco growers to this 
county, and County Agent Bright Mc- 
Connell has assisted him in locating these 
growers on tobacco plantations in Rich- 
mond County. qt 


Clarke.—County: Agent Watson has 
devoted the month of December to se- 
curing accurate records of the demon- 
strations conducted during 1928 in order 
that the enterprise committees may have 
the best information upon which to pred- 
icate their programs of work for the 
coming year. January will be largely 
devoted to the meetings of the different 
enterprise committees and the formula- 
tion of plans of work for carrying for- 
ward the agricultural development of 
Clarke County and the surrounding ter- 


ritory. 
197 


Franklin —According to the records 
of this year 70 per cent of the 200 club 
members completed the year’s work and 
turned in records. Twelve of the 19 men 
who were in the five-acre cotton contest 
have submitted records of their demon- 
strations. On the 60 acres 137,615 pounds 
of seed cotton was produced, which was 
an average of 2,293.7 pounds per acre. 
The total expenses were $3,633.83 and 
the total value $12,171.77, or a net profit 
of $142.20 per acre. This contest has 
set a high mark in Franklin County, and 
is responsible to a large extent for the 
fine spirit among the farmers in that 
county. The poultry sales for last year 
in Franklin County totaled $54,672.30, 
which is an increase over 1925 of $42,- 
572.30. Plans are now under way for 
raising two cars of broilers for the 
Easter market. 
7 9 


Columbia.—Assisted in the sale of 
17 tons of peanuts. Completed the rec- 
ords of the five-acre cotton and corn 
contest, and collected $600 from the club 
members who had borrowed money for 
financing their crop during 1928, so re- 
ports L. H. Nelson, county agent. One 





‘Of the encouraging features of club work 


is the promptness with which the boys 
and girls meet their obligations in ‘the 
fall. The beef feeding demonstration 
being conducted in codperation with Bar- 
ron and Gibbs at Evans, Ga., with 115 
head of steers is progressing nicely, and 
the records are being kept accurately. 


1977 
Rabun.—County Agent Cook says 
that the quality of chickens received at 
the codperative sales has improved stead- 
ily during the last two years, and at the 








last sale dating December, which 
amounted to $951.93, the quality of the 
birds was better than at any o sale. 
He reports also having assisted two 
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farmers in buying two flocks of pure- 
bred Barred Rock chickens. He fur- 
nished two other farmers plans for build- 
ing improved poultry houses, he placed 
one purebred 
bred boars, and gave a number of demon- 
strations in treating hogs for internal 
parasites. 
797479 


Walton.—County Agent Shores held 
three culling demonstrations this month 
and helped select breeding pens of chick- 
ens for 10 farmers in this county. Chick- 
ens from these selected pens will be used 
as demonstrafions during 1929. Confer- 
ence was held with the dairy leaders in 
the county and plans were inaugurated 
for the dairy promotion i 
through 1929. Twelve farmers completed 
the five-acre cotton contest with a mini- 
mum yield of 1% bales per acre. 


177 


Jefferson.—County Agent Hosch re- 
orts results “of codperative sales during 

ecember as follows: live poultry, 
$2,912; pecans, $550; velvet beans and 
cowpeas, $1,187. This was accomplished 
at a saving to the farmers of $570, or 
more than four times the amount of 
salary he received from the county. He 
advised the farmers to have the cotton 
seed they expected to plant for another 
year tested for germination, as some pre- 
vious tests that were run by Mr. Ward 
at the college showed seed grown in the 
hurricane section had a _ germination 
count of 57 per cent against per cent 
where there had been no storm damage. 
Hosch also assisted dairymen in locating 
a herd bull, assisted one farmer in filling 
out registration blanks upon some cattle 
he had sold, and helped another figure a 
balanced ration for his herd. e se- 
lected a bred gilt for one farmer, and 
sent out information to prospective ton- 
litter contestants calling their attention 
to the fact that now was the time to 
breed for the contest. 


1977 

Warren—Mr. Jones was successful 
in securing 120 bushels of improved cot- 
ton seed for farmers of this county. 
Plans are under way for bringing 1,000 
bushels of Piedmont Cleveland seed to 
Warren County this year, which will be 
used by the five-acre cotton contestants, 
The cream station was patronized by 
96 farmers this week. Plans were com- 
pleted with the Citizens’ Bank at War- 
renton for financing 50 cotton club boys 
during 1929 with 500 pounds of 4-84 
fertilizer, 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
and sufficient quantities of calcium arse- 


nate. 
197 


Habersham.—Fifty dollars has been 
subscribed in prize money for the ton- 
litter contest in this county for 1929, 
Thirty-five boys have sows. that have 
been bred with the idea of entering this 
contest. 

107 


Morgan.—The agricultural Board of 
Morgan County has already delivered 
2,000 bushels of cotton seed for planting 
purposes in this county, reports County 
Agent L. R. Langley. The interest in 
more and better cotton per acre with 
improved seed as a basis has been stimu- — 
lated by the five-acre cotton contest. 
records of the seven members who com- 
pleted the contest this year are very en- 
couraging. Five farmers have joined 
cotton association this month and have 
shipped 200 bales already. 


1979 


Rockdale-—The greatest number of 
farmers completing the five-acre cotton 
contest without a doubt goes ‘to 
county. Forty-nine white and six 
ored entered the contest this spring, and ~ 
complete records have been ‘turned in of 
175 acres. The competition and the m® 
terest in this contest have been t 
throughout the entire year, but good 
sportsmanship has been manifest at all 
times, and no doubt the fesults of this 
year’s work along this line will make 
tory. County Agent Daniels secured te 
enrollment, but was transfe to. 
Troup County, and E. D. Holmes, 8 
successor, has carried it fo complet 
to the satisfaction \of all. 3 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M, REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Health Reminders for February 
EBRUARY is the second and short- 
est month in the year. 

“All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight, in fine, 

Till Leap Year gives it twenty-nine.” 

There .is an old 
belief about the sec- 
ond day of Febru- 
ary, valueless, but 
interesting. This is 
known as “Ground 
Hog Day.” It is said 
that on this day the 
ground hog comes 
out and if he sees 
his shadow he goes 
back for six more 
weeks, and we have six weeks more of 
bad winter weather. 

Whether the ground hog sees his shad- 
ow or not should not affect us in the 
least. So far as looking ahead in order 
to protect our health against the weather 
is concerned, we shall probably fare lots 
better if we choose to be governed by 
the forecasts of the weather bureau rath- 
er than by the ground hog. At any rate, 
we should do the wise thing and be pre- 
pared in the way of clothing, work, diet, 
and habits to meet the ‘weather as it 
comes. And here are some specific things 
to be observed with particular care :— 

1. February in the South gs rather a 
disagreeable month, cold, wet, and 
changeable. If we have to be out much, 
we should wear rubber shoes or boots to 
keep the feet dry, and be sure to remove 
them when in the house. Cold, wet feet 
are not only uncomfortable, but under- 
mining of one’s health. 

2. Get a hot-water bottle to use in bed 
cold nights for cold feet, if you need 
such artificial assistance to keep warm. 
The finest thing in the world for cold 
feet is a rubber hot-water bottle placed 
in the foot of the bed on retiring. The 
cost is small compared with the comfort. 
The bottle can be used as an application 
for neuralgic pain in any part of the 
body. It can be used for ice-cold appli- 
cation as well, using ice water. 

3. If you have had “flu,” go slow. It 
takes a long time to get over it. By ail 
means be temperate in eating. Take no 
violent exercise, leave off all alcoholic 
drinks, and do not keep late hours. 

4. Look out for the cough that hangs 
on. Have your doctor give you a thor- 
ough physical examination. Remember, 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 

5. Greens and fresh vegetables are 
rather scarce during February. It is a 
good time to eat sauerkraut. It helps to 
take the place of fresh vegetables. Sauer- 
kraut can be bought in cans or in bulk. 
Grapefruit, oranges, and lemons are very 
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6. To have mitk good and plentiful, 
the cow must have a good, clean, warm 
Stable, good feed, good water (throw the 
ice out of the water trough daily), and 
sunshine. Thin milk, blue in color, 
shows that the cow has not been given a 
fair chance. Poor milk and absence of 
milk soon shows in the lack of health in 
the family. Good rich milk is the diet 
supreme from childhood to old age— 
from the baby’s first cry of hunger to 
the last attempt to nourish the patriarch. 

7. Be prepared against smallpox. See 
that the family is protected by vaccina- 
tion. Quarantine depends on what the 
other fellow does. If you are vaccinated 
@gainst smallpox, you are safe regard- 
less of what the other fellow does. 

8. There is nothing better for those 
chapped hands than mutton suet. Put it 
8 warm at night, then put on an old pair 

Canvas gloves, and you will be sur- 
next morning at the good results. 


Coupe ... 


De Luxe Coupe 


In the past, scores of thousands of buy- 
ers seeking the greatest dollar-value, 
have purchased Plymouth— gn the basis 
of simple comparison and contrast with 
other cars in its price range. 

At these new lower prices, the contrasts 
that Plymouth presents—in all-round 
economy of operation and upkeep, com- 
draulic 4-wheel brakes, 

modern engineering, im- 
pressive power and per- 


PLYMOUTH 


The FULL-SIZE Car | 
In the Lowest-Priced Field i 


ew Lower Prices — 


. 655 *30 *685 
Sedan Two-Door 
Sedan Four-Door 695 40 735 
- 695 40 735 


Roadster and Touring Car Prices Unchanged: Roadster $675; Touring Car $695 
F. Oo. B. DETROIT 


So “eee 


management's determin- AND UPWARDS, F. 0. 8. DETROIT 
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NEW PRICES SAVINGS OLD PRICES 


























675 25 700 


ation to give quality and value far .in 
advance of anything else in the lowest- 
priced field. 

This most significant reduction in Ply- 
mouth prices is thus in keeping with 
Chrysler ideals, while passing on to 
purchasers the benefits that accrue from 
hugely increased production. 

See the Plymouth! Drive it—and try to 
match it in quality and 
value. We believe you 
will find these new low 
prices remove Plymouth 
further than ever from 
any other offering in the 























TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 







YOU MUST SAY 
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Pounds Seed Cotton 
per Acre 











































This was the yield obtained 
by J. B. Echols, of Danielsville, 
Ga., through the application of 
200 lbs. per acre of CALCIUM 
NITRATE—the ideal side- 
dressing! The fertilizer under 
the crop was 200 lbs. per acre 
of NITROPHOSKA 30-15-15. 
Last year, with similar appli- 
cation of fertilizer and side 
dressing (and more favorable 
weather conditions), the yield 
was 2930 lbs. seed cotton per 
acre. Note how prolific and 
large the bolls are in the picture 
of this field. 








15% Nitrogen 


combination of plant foods. 


New York 


Raleigh Plant City 











Calcium Nitrate. 


(Nitrate of Lime) 


18.2% Ammonia 


20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 


is a modern, synthetic nitrogen fertilizer, made by the world’s 
largest nitrogen producers to meet modern cotton growing con- 
ditions. The Nitrogen in CALCIUM NITRATE is 100% readily 
available and is combined with water-soluble calcium—an ideal 


Used successfully by farmers throughout the cotton belt, who 
unanimously praise its economy and high crop-production value, 


Write for Pamphlets Nos, 11 and 21 for information 
and prices, or the name of.nearest dealer to 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


Atlanta : 
Memphis Shreveport 


( Address nearest office) 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 
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S: kinds GLADIOL! mailed 

100 — — of a 
trices who flow: 
S:: inelude FREE bub at 
the beautiful Mirabilis. 


Box 41, St. Charles, Ill. 

























MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


















Secretary of Agriculture, 


1925 he 


I suggested about four years ago, 


q when coming to Washington, that the 


proper thing for the farmer to do was 
to accept from Congress such legisla- 
tion as the majority was willing to 
grant and the President to approve, and 
build on this legislation from time to 
time as facts were 
discovered which 
made changes or 
amendments to 
the law seem nec- 
essary. I believe 
that if such ac- 
tion had been tak- * 
en early in the 
present adminis- 
tration we would 
have been enjoy- 
ing, during the 
recent past and 
present, certain 
aid from our Fed- 
eral government 
which would be 


helpful to the ag- 
riculture of 
islation which 








America. No leg- 
could have been 
enacted or will be 
enacted is ever 
going to be per- 
fect, and it will 

be necessary to make amendments 
from time to time. My prescription 
for farm rélief is composed of sev- 
eral ingredients. I shall not take your 
time to elaborate on the ingredients 
which make up this relief medicine, 
but shall enumerate them without com- 
ment :— 


1. Cease opening new lands for the time 
being for agricultural purposes, either by 





TEN ITEMS IN A FARM RELIEF PROGRAM 


HIS is No. 5 of a series of articles giving opinions of famous men on the 
farm problem. This extract gives the views of R. W. 
Washington, 
business man of Ohio who served for several years as dairy and food commis- 
sioner of that state and for a time was Ohio’s secretary of agriculture. 
has been Secretary Jardine’s right-hand man as 
of Agriculture in the Department at Washington. 





RENICK W. DUNLAP 


—_ 


Dunlap, Assistant 


D.C. Mr. Dunlap is a farmer and 


Since . 
Assistant Secretary 


taking water off, or putting it on, or in 
any other way. 
Federal appro- 
agricultural research. 
3. Discourage corporation farming or 
farming on a large scale, and encour- 
age the establishing of farms which will 
be of proper size to operate most suc- 
cessfully and _ still 
maintain*® the inde- 
pendence of the 
farmer and also 
maintain the farm 
community spirit. 


4,.Find new 
uses for agricultur- 
al products. 


5. Discover, if 
possible, use for 
many of the agri- 
cultural by - prod- 
ucts which are now 
wasted. 

6.Give more 
study to the use of 
commercial _ fertil- 
izers and other soil 
applications. 


through 
further 


2. Encourage, 
priations, 











7. Give more at- 
tention to the cure 
and prevention of 
diseases among 
livestock and 
plants. 


8. Furnish better 
quarantine service 
to prevent intro- 
duction from for- 
eign countries of 
infested plants and  ani- 





diseased or 
mals. 

9. Give much more attention to a study 
of farm machinery. 


10. The Federal government should give 
all the help possible in solving the farm- 
ers’ marketing problems—not with the 
idea of requiring the consumer to pay more 
for his food, but rather with the idea of 
helping the farmer get a larger portion of 
the consumer’s dollar than he is now re- 
ceiving. « 














- DadouTing 
_funday fehool fess esson? 


Can you answer these ten questions 


about Timothy? 


Ww" was Timothy? 
2. When and how was he converted? 


3. When did Timothy b a pani 
of Paul of Tarsus? 

4. What was his first assignment? 

5. What important commission was he giv- 
en after his novitiate? 

6. How did Timothy handle the situation in 
the Corinthiam church? 

7. What epistle did he assist Paul in pre- 
paring? 

8. Did he follow Paul to Rome? 

9. Where did Timothy spend his last years? 
10. Where is last mention made of him in 
the Bible? 





ANSWERS 
1. Timothy was the beloved disciple of 
Paul of Tarsus. His father was a 
Greek, his mother was a Jew; and he 
was born in Lystra. 
2. When Paul made his first mission- 
ary journey, Timothy was converted by 
him. 
3. Timothy*temained in the city of his 
birth until Paul visited it a second time. 
Then he chose Timothy to be his com- 
panion. 
4. Timothy was left in Berea with 
Silas while Paul went to Athens. 
5. After serving his time with Silas in 
Berea, Paul dispatched Timothy to Thes- 
salonica to establish a church there, 
6. When trouble broke out in the 
Corinthian church, Timothy was sent to 
quell it. It proved too great a task for 
him, however, and he returned to Paul 





with the.church still: ina foment. 


7. Timothy assisted Paul in writing 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which did much to adjust matters in the 
church. Through his observations, Tim- 
othy offered much wise advice and help 
in solving the situation. 

8. Yes, Timothy followed Paul to 
Rome and served him faithfully until 
that leader was executed. 

9. Timothy shared Paul’s imprison- 
ment. His later years probably were 
spent in Ephesus and its neighborhood. 

10. The author of Hebrews gives us 
the last glimpse of Timothy with the an- 
nouncement that he had just been set at 
liberty. 


AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN—— Soprright, 1920, by, 














“T like peage an’ dudes, an’ I hope 
Heaven is big enough so the two sides 
in our church won’t be in flyin’ distance 
of one another.” 

“I don’t like to think the; worst, bub~ 
sometimes. it looks like it’s the only % 
to keep from. bein’ fooled.” - 





The Progressive Farmer ~ 
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] Sraig Z pening 


the bent backs > 
. of the world 


























The farm equipment industry is 
straightening the bent backs of 
the world. 

Saving labor means saving life. : ———EE ee Ser eee 

By using labor-saving equipment “The Man With the Hoe”—Millet 
aman can not only add years to his fife but Aaitiniaendtiuniiiasiiesiaueai Every 
also accomplish more in the same length of season brings little changes here and 
time. He will certainly be happier and more there, which do the job better, reduce 
prosperous on account of it. Operation cost and lengthens the life of 
To make profits these days, cost of production the machine. 

must be kept down. Labor-saving equipment There are many advertisers of tabor- 
cuts production cost. Modern tillage machinery, ‘saving equipment in the columas of 
pulled by a modern tractor, will prepare the soil this paper. ‘These concerns have built 
at lower cost. The same tractor hitched toa _ their business on the savingof time and 
modern planter or seeding machine will labor for farmers. Every one 
put the seed into that same field, again | 
reducing cost. All of this means profit. jj) *°% 
Cultivation is done more cheaply, at the {} 
right time. During the heat of the har- 
vest, power machinery travels fast, saves 
men’s strength, gets the jobdoneon time. jj 
Stop in at your dealer’s and look over 
the improved equipment. Iaventors and 
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There is no reason nowada 
anyone to buy “‘bargain’’ tires 


IRE prices today are lower than they EVER have been. 

Today you can buy the finest tires made for less 
money than second-rate tires cost a few years ago. 

It always has been real economy to buy the better 
grades of tires. With prices at the present low level there 
is no reason for anyone to buy anything BUT the best. 

We aren’t going to brag about Kelly-Springfield 
quality—we don’t believe it is necessary. But we will 


say this: 


If you want the greatest possible mileage at the low- 
est possible cost, you will make no mistake in putting 
Kellys on your car—and hundreds of thousands of car- 
owners will testify to the truth of that statement. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one:in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


RELLY 54 BALLOON HIRES 


ays for 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Bargain SALE! 








FARM LEVEL 


WITH TELESCOPE is the pooet Hiaple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete cutfit ever made for 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
work around the farm a Level. 
ricultaral Schools, County Ager ty Awents, Warm Burenns resus 


individual land 

ee endorse every mote ce yt 4 the 
and so > evil a 8 pene ae it; our 
mone 

Se 
icin She ata ee 
before heavy rains set in. Wt. 15 Ibs. Hew Low 
Bostrom- 


558 Stonewall St. ATLANT. ~~? 





GIRLS! Hone “T Bunch is the Newest, Myeotest, 
Doll in Aunt 

soft rubber arms and hands. Just like a baby's. 
She sleeps and cries and you can put her to sleep 
sucking Her > 

, and she is over a foot tall and dressed just 
), like a real baby, with a flannel diaper, 
Today! 


Honey Bunch will not cost you a penny—she is gis 
gg Ag return for just a iitele favor, But Hune 


lifelike S fich-auromb Ba 

minute. 

ae Bunch without a cent of cost to me,” 
and Write Today 


olly’s whole doll family. She h 


Her head is 


Write Me 


to have the 
Write this very 
Just say ‘Please te he Fe 


in your 


HAT will the cotton acreage be 

in 1929? How about fertilizer con- 
sumption? How about the carry-over 
of cotton, and what of supply and de- 
mand, present and 
prospective? These 
are some of the ques- 
tions that confront 
the cotton grower as 
he ehters the new 
year, and much de- 
pends upon the an- 
swers to them as to 
whether 1929 shall 
be a good or a bad 
year for the millions 
who produce the fleecy staple. 


B. L. MOSS 


Wi average weather conditions at 
planting time—that is, during April 
and May—I look for about the same 
acreage in cotton as was planted in 1928. 
There are areas, it is true, that will very 
probably reduce their acreage; others that 
will neither increase nor decrease; and 
others that will increase theirs. 

From Central Louisiana eastward 
across South ‘Mississippi, South Ala- 
bama, South Georgia, and southern and 
eastern South Carolina, the 1928 crop 
was the poorest and most unprofitable in 
the whole belt. Excessive rains and 
heavy weevil damage cut the crop se- 
verely, and prices averaged poor, because 
most of the crop was sold in September 
when the market was near the bottom. 
In this territory, for these reasons, I look 
for no increase in acreage, and probably 
a slight decrease. ” 

Immediately to the north of the above 
defined belt—that is, in North Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Mississippi, 
North Alabama, North Georgia, upper 
South Carolina, and North Carolina— 
the crop was fairly good, many areas 
ginning more cotton than in 1927. More- 
over, prices averaged better than in the 
lower part of the belt, because the crop 
was sold later and caught a somewhat 
higher market. In all this important 
area farmers did fairly well with cotton 
in 1928, and I look for no acreage re- 
duction here in 1929. 

Texas and Oklahoma in general made 
good crops, selling at a price that made 
their total returns greater than for the 
crop of 1927, and I look for a slight acre- 
age increase in these two states. About 
15 cents per pound, or under, on an aver- 
age, I regard as the figure that will be- 
gin to bring about some acreage reduc- 
tion in the western part of the belt, and 
prices for the 1928 crop have averaged 
between 17 and 18 cents in Texas and 
Oklahoma, with a relatively good yield. 
For these reasons, I believe we may ex- 
pect, if anything, a slight increase in 
acreage in these two states. 

Summing up the. probable acreage out- 
look, with average weather conditions at 
planting time and a maintenance of pres- 
ent price levels, it would seem that in 
1929 we may expect the cotton acreage 
to be about what it was in 1928, which 
was, I believe, second largest on record. 


Probable Fertilizer Consumption 


T so happens that the area hardest hit 

in 1928 by excessive rains, weevils, 
poor crops, and poor prices is a territory 
where the use of commercial fertilizers 
for cotton is comparatively heavy. Here 
the financial situation is not good, collec- 
tions have been poor, and it seems prob- 
able to me that both farmers and dealers 
are not going to be in such a frame of 
mind that fertilizers will be used as 
heavily: as in 1928. Roughly, I should 
think the proportion should run about 75 
or 80 per cent of the 1928 figures. 
In the belt farther north—that is, in 








Askanses,,.Teonessar, .the, northern Bate 


No Decrease in Acreage Probable - 


The Progressive Far 


The Caos Outlook for 19299 


Moss Expects About Same Acreage With Less Fertilization 4 
ByB. L.. MOSS q 


tions of Mississippi, Alabama, and Geor- 


farther south, bt the total area is more 
extensive. Here, it is my 
fertilizer consumption will be little dif- 
férent from that.of 1928. In Texas and 


Oklahoma fertilizer consumption is al- 7 


ways relatively light, and increases or 
decreases here cut little figure in the 
total, anyway. 

Summing up the fertilizer outlook, it 
would seem to me; then, that 1929 will 
see a reduction in the use of fertilizers. 
of around 10, and maybe 12% per cent, 


Prices of cotton and fertilizer materials |” 


at planting and side-dressing time ‘are 
factors that may more or less affect con- 
sumption figures. 


Cotton Supply and Demand 


HE supply and demand outlook fur- 
nishes about the only bright feature 


ia 
gia, and the upper Carolinas—the per- © 
acre use of fertilizers is not so heavy ag | 


in an otherwise drab cotton situation — 


Business conditions pretty well all over 
the world are good, the demand for cot- 
ton goods is strong, mill consumption: is 
running at a high rate, and foreign ex- 
ports are nearly a million bales ahead of 
this date last year. With an estimated 
crop of 14,373,000 bales, world consump- 
tion of American cotton is running at 
the rate of 15 to 15% millions for the 
current year. In other words, it appears 
now that there will be a million less bales 
of American cotton in the world next 
August 1 than there was last August 1. 
This rate of consumption, coupled with 
almost world-wide prosperity, should 
have held cotton prices at a higher level 
during the fall of 1928, and it would cer- 
tainly seem now that a fair rise in prices 
cannot much longer be delayed. 


Prices, of course, for the 1929 crop, 
as well as for the remainder of the 1928 
crop, are in large measure going to de- 
pend upon the probable size of the new 
crop. 
mainly upon four primary factors, these 
being acreage, fertilizers, seasonal con- 
ditions, and the boll weevil: As I view 
the situation, acreage changes will not be 
great; fertilizer consumption will be 
somewhat less, maybe 10 or 15 per cent, 
than in 1928; the weather factor is un- 
foreseeable; and weevil damage very 
largely depends upon the weather. 


The per-acre yield of 150 pounds in 
1928 was not far from the average over 


a period of years, I believe; and so, with a 


weather conditions in 1929 like those of 
1928, the probabilities are that we shall 
have a crop not much different in size 
from the 1928 crop. If this béthe case, 
and if consumption keeps ‘up at the 
present rate, we should have materially 
higher prices than for the 1928 crop. On 


the other hand, with an acreage equal to ~~ 


that of 1928, and a fairly good season, 
it is easily possible for us to make 16 
or even 17 million -bales, in which case 
we might expect even lower prices than 
in 1928, particularly during the fall. 





| FERTILIZING COTTON ON 
| WALNUT CLAY 


“M” LAND is what is known as wal- 
nut clay. For cotton on this land, 








¥, 


my..belief, :that ~ 3 


This, in turn, is going to depend 


what kind of fertilizer do you think i ~ 


best, and how much per acre?” 
I am not familiar with what is know 


as “walnut clay” land, but as this reader ~ 
is in one of the hill counties, where the 7 


land is naturally pretty poor, I feel quit 


safe in recommending 300 pounds super= 


phosphate and 200 to 300 pounds nitrate” 
of soda per acre. With this, if cotton om 
the land tends to rust, should be used 9 
pounds per acre of \muriate of potash 


its equivalent... 
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A(lile(lectectsiy 
A New Vegetable 


= “The Best Greens 
: EVER 


You ve 





Ready for use in 23 days--9 
crops per year—$300 or more per 
acre! Seed supply is limited. Send 
now for trial Packet 10c; 


packet. 
¥, pound 40c; 34 pound 70c; 1 pound 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Handsome 1929 Seed 
Catalog & Garden Guide 










in colors. 64 pages of ac- 
tual photographs of vege- 
tables, flowers, etc. Con- 
tains planting calendar— 
tells all about what seed 
to sow and when. Also 
about Tendergreen—Van 
Antwerp’s new greens—best you've 
ever eaten. Write for your copy 
of this fine book. Free. 


4 Packets of Beautiful 


for 50c or over. Also valuable 
premiums given; and, asin past 
years, Profit-Sharing Certifp 
cates issued, with every order. 
For 50 years our tested seeds have satisfied 
southern planters. They are fresh and fer- 
tile. The world’s best seed values come 
from the great seed house of Van Antwerp. 


VAN ANTWERPS 


— i a a 2 ie a Oe — ae — 


MOBILE,ALA. 








your 
in your own 
the dealer would get. 
Galvanized Corrugated. 
ng. Freight paki. Eas 
TODAY for Free Tipe pamoles and 


pag 


paid prices. FREE SAMP 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2. Sayannah, 
a 
; tn OE TC EEE 
—— 


“New Coulters Make 
An Old Acme As 
Good As New” 


you have an Acme Harrow or XU Cultivator 
tha opting — because the coulters are worn 
Sut listen to 
Your ose tedleoy dealer can furnish you with new 
coulters _ will make your old Acme AS GOOD 


It makes no difference if your Acme is 30 years 
for present ay Acme Coulters fit Acme Har- 
ht since 1892. 
And pad. we don’t have to tell YOU that nothing beats 
Coulters for preparing fine seed beds— 
; and cheaper than any other implement. 
Nothing cuts, crushes, pulverizes and levels like 
those sharp, double-curved Acme Coulters. 
Acme Harrows and =. Cultivators for mule or 
; use, 3 to 17% f 
Clip coupon for free agen Catalog. 


carried in stock at Macon, Ga., by oe = 
. & Suvrly Co., and sold by J. D. Parish, 
— awl i cetialllinemaall 


WASH-ACME HARROW CO., 
HIP, Haddonfield, -N. J. 








Me free catalog described above. 
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More About 
Planning 


ARMING takes preparation just as 

well as any other business. If we 
wait until the necessity for doing the 
thing is right on us and have not made 
due preparation we 
are apt to fail. Did 
you ever go into a 
store in a hurry to 
buy a certain kind 
and quality of* an 
article and have the 
storekeeper offer you 
something “just as 
good” when you 
know it is not and 
yet you are in a 
hurry and must have that article? Well 
that is the way it is with seed and ferti- 
lizer and tools and equipment, unless you 
are wise enough to lay in your supply in 
ample time. A good seedbed well pre- 
pared, good seed of the right variety and 
from the right source on hand and ready 
to plant,. good machinery and tools on 
hand and in good repair, planters and dis- 
tributors in good working order, tools for 
cultivation, harness and all. the access- 
ories in perfect shape—it takes all these 
things to be prepared. 

The home supplies through the garden, 
milk, meat, and eggs; feed for the live- 
stock, both grain and forage; more than 
one thing to sell for cash income—these 
are points worth considering. There are 
three things to remember and I claim 
that these three things are the basis on 
which to build any farm plan. 








BRADFORD KNAPP 


First is the fertility of the soil. With- 
out a fertile and productive soil we lack 
the power of economic production. ! 
am not talking about more production 
but about producing more cheaply. 

Second is’ the advantage of caring for 
the needs of the family as a measure of 
safety and economy. 

Third is the provision for a cash in- 
come through a definite plan for crops 
or crops and livestock products definitely 
intended for sale for a cash income. 
Cotton, dairy products, and poultry; cot- 
ton, peanuts, and hogs—any combination 
which suits the soil, the market available, 
and the personal inclinations of the op- 


erator. No man can fix a farm plan fer 
another. Every farm is a problem by 
itself, including the man, the land, the 


equipment, the location. Preserve the 
soil; take care of the family; have some- 
thing to sell in addition to the cotton. 


Try new enterprises slowly, cautiously, 
carefully. Fhere is too much risk in 
trying the new thing with which you 
have had no experience on too large a 
scale. There are two old sayings: “Noth- 
ing ventured, nothing won” and “Risk 
all, lose all.” Next week shortens our 
time for planning. Work begins soon. 

BRADFORD KNAPP. 





| TO TEACH TERRACING | 





EGINNING February 18, a series of 
terracing schdols will be conducted 
in Alabama by the county demonstration 
agents with the cooperation of J. B. Wil- 
son and M. T. Gowder, extension agri- 
cultural engineers, Auburn. This series 
includes 10 of these schools in 10 coun- 
ties, as follows: Butler, Conecuh, Cull- 
man, Etowah, Franklin, Hale, Limestone, 
Marengo, Randolph, and Tallapoosa. 


Each school will continue three days 
during which those who attend will be 
given information about the value of 
terraces and also how to make and main- 
tain them. Use of the terracing level for 
the laying of terraces, construction, and 
maintenance will be taught by lectures: 
and also by field demonstrations. 

In announcing the schedule for Febru- 
ary Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gowder said 
that they expect to conduct similar 
schools in 17 counties of the state next 








Rado 


-e- and built to farm 


home standards! 
“Consider the people who live on farms,” they 


Also makers of Ray-O-Vac“A” and “C” Radio 





fall. P, O. DAVIS, 





wrote us. “Remember that we use our radio sets 
more thanour friends in the city. Remember that, 
to us, a new battery means a trip to ‘town’. Give 
us a battery for longer, harder service.” 


And so,now... after monthsof experimental work 

.. The French Battery Company announces with 
extreme satisfaction the new EXTRA HEAVY- 
DUTY Ray-O-Vac “B” No. 8303—the outstand- 
ing battery achievement of all time! - 


It’s an extra ee battery, with extra large capac- 
ity. But it’s ioned fo fit all console type 
radios andal rn ioconsoles. It contains 30% more 
energy than even the Heavy Duty Ray-O-Vac No. 
9303,noted forits long life. This new Extra Heavy- 
Duty Ray-O-Vac lasts 30% longer—affords superb 
reception from the first day’s use to the last. 
It’s made to order for the farm home radio! 
Cell-Pocket Construction —Ray-O-Vac’s famous long- 
life pri le—is embodiéd with noteworthy 
ments in this remarkable new Ray-O- Vac Battery. 
longer life—yet it costs only 13% more! It’s a pe ibe ia 
economy for every radio owner who demands heavy 
service of his batteries. Ask your dealer for the Extra 
Heavy-Duty Ray-O-Vac"B” No. 8303.Keep a record 
of its longer service life — space is on the 
battery itself. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Factory: Madison, Wisconsin 

Sales Office: 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Radio Batteries, Ray-O-Vac 


Ray-O-Vac T. Batteries 
et ea eo soe 


Flashlights and 





extra heavy-duty Radio “B” Battery 


ERA TREO: 


1B Batt 
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MRS. W.N.H UTT, EDITOR 





Se i er Cs ee eter 


Mount Vernon comes to mind as one looks at this attractive o 
County, The floor comes flush with the well wept lawn, 


The shrine at 
Mr. H. K. Saves, Bibb 


y home of 


which permits no base planting. The attractive, square pillars that support the fenced en- 
tablature, the beautiful proportions of the house, and the dignified setting in lawn and leafy 
background are suggestive of all that is restful and beautiful. 








| THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, February 4.—Tf the stap- 

per to the bottle of perfume you 
received for Christmas’ sticks, pour a 
little glycerine around the meck of the 
bottle and let it 
stand awhile. The 
stepper. will come 
out easily, 

Tuesday, February 
5—Try a whisk- 
broom in sprinkling 
the clothes today. It 
gives a fine spray, 
sprinkles evenly, and 
is quicker than’‘hand 
sprinkling. 

Wednesday, February 6—The waxed 
paper in which bread is wrapped is splen- 
did for wiping off the top of the range. 
The paraffine helps to ‘keep the metal in 
good condition. 

Thursday, February 7—An excellent 
way to keep the small child from Josing 
its mittens is to fasten fhem on a tape 
long enough to go around the neck and 
through the sleeves of its coat. 

Friday, February 8.—When your long- 
handled fly swats are worn out, keep ‘the 
handles and use them for roasting marsh- 
mallows when young friends come to 
call. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, February 9.—When ‘baking’ 


the bread today try adding a few raisins 
to it. The children will love ‘it. 

Sunday, February 10.—A farmer-wrote 
to the editor of a newspaper ‘in one of 
our cities: “Sir—I plowed my ‘field .on 
- a Sunday, I planted and reaped it ona 
Sunday, and ‘this October my crop is the 
best in the district.” The editor in- 
erted ‘the letter and added a footnote: 
'Goil dees not always settle His accounts 
in ‘Octdber.” 


PLAN YOUR DAHLIA GARDEN 
 ghegs should be planted when danger 


of frost: is over, as in April -and 


- 
= 














May. Plant in rows three or four feet © 
apart and in hills about three-or four feet _ 


apart, one bulb to the hill. d find d get 
better results by digging holes from 13 
to 18 inches. in depth, then putting jin one 
gallon of weil\rotted manure, a tittle bone 
meal, and some ich soil. A little manure 
mixed this way ‘seems to keep moisture 
supplied to. the ‘plants all the. summer. 
This method be iteo slow jin ned 





could be qpened with a plow. I find by 
planting the bulbs deep ‘there are more 
clumps ‘to ‘the hill, I have a large number 
of clumps containing more ‘than one hun- 
dred bulbs each. 

A stake five feet in height should be 
driven at a distance of ‘ten inches from 
the bulbs ‘at planting time. When the 
plant is eighteen inches high it should be 
tied to the stake ‘because the plarits are 
easily ‘broken and blown down; ‘this. is 
more ‘the case when ‘the ground jis wet. 

Tt is possibile to begin with dalilias at a 
small cost by ‘buying some bulbs and ex- 
changing for other kinds and colors the 
following year. In 1920 a friend .gave 
me about 12 ‘bulbs he did not wish to 
plant because they were bruised. One 
hill came up. The next year my friend 
moved away leaving a few hills of dah- 
lias which I looked after. In the fall I 
gathered the bulbs and started anew in 
1924 with 100 bulbs. I exchanged ‘bulbs 
with my neighbors for colors I did not 
have. I thave bought only $1.50 worth of 
bulbs and ‘now ‘have over 50 kinds and .col- 
ors from the tiny Pom-Poms to the large 
decorative ‘Cactus and Exhibition. I have 
over 10,000 bulbs for the marketiand plan 
to plant more than $1,000 worth of Pom- 
Poms and ‘Cactus Decorative this year. 

When the frost has killed the plants, 
the stalks should ‘be cut off near the top 
of the ground ‘and with shovel or spade 
the roots should ‘be lifted out and left in 
the sun for a few ‘hours to dry. ‘Leave 
all ‘the dirt on the lump that will stick 
to them ‘and store ‘in a cool cellar, clumps 
upside.,down. Do not cover the clumps 
until ‘they dry fora week or so and as 
the weather gets colder, cover with dirt. 
The clumps can be stored either in ‘barrels 
or boxes if you to not haye a cellar or 
they.can be hilled outside by covering so 
they cannot get wet. 

There are more than 10;000 varieties to 
select from. New -ones are being intro- 
duced ach year and older ones discarded. 
I will gladly answer any question pertain- 
ing to the culture of dahlias if a two- 


cent stamp is enclosed for -reply. 


M. PUTNAM. 
Washington, D. C. 





A HINT ABOUT PYREX 


A PUDDING T was ‘baking one day in 
a large pyrex baking dish needed to 
be quickly removed. I hastily seized a 
wet dish cloth and started to remowe the 
dish from = even. No ‘sooner thadt I 














from coming in contact with the wet cloth 
while very thot. I ‘have since been more 
«careful how I handle pyrex ware. While 
dt is guaranteed not to break from oven 
heat it can be ‘broken if handled care- 
Tessly. 

T also find it a help to let warm water 
stand in a dish a short while before us- 
ing, especially in cold weather. 

MRS. T. J. WETISNER. 


| A VALENTINE PARTY 


| aha! though February is the short- 
est month in the year, it carries the 
nicest “red-letter” day of all, for it has 
St. Valentine’s Day. Here is a party to 
celebrate the day. 

The imvitations may ‘be written on red 
hearts or on white paper decorated with 
small red thearts. Ask ‘the guests ‘to 
come ‘to “A Sentimental Evening,” add- 
ing ‘the date and hour. Ask each ‘to bring 
a sentimental valentine, original or other- 
wise, which must be dropped on arrival 
into a red letter-box in the hall. These 
are ‘to be numbered and read later in the 
evening .and a prize awarded for the ‘hest 
one. 

Partners should ‘then be ‘chosen for the 
evening. To do ‘this cut as many ‘red 
hearts of different sizes as there are men 
and corresponding sizes of white hearts 
for the young ladies. Partners are found 
by matching sizes, a white and a red. 

Ideal Proposals.— Supply all the 
guests with paper and pencil, each~ man 
to write an ideal proposal and each girl 
an ideal acceptance or refusal. The num- 
ber, not the name of the writer, is to be 











given when read aloud, and the others . 


are to record a guess as to the writer. 
A prize should be given for the best pro- 
posal and the best acceptance or refusal. 





An appropriate prize for this game is a 
candy all-day sucker. 

Finding the Center of the Heart.— 
Another game is a revised version of the 
donkey and «its tail: A large red heart is 
pasted on a sheet, which is hung against 
a wall or door. The guests are blind- 
folded one by one and given a white .ar- 
row on a pin, which each is to place as 
near the center of the heart as possible. 
The one pinning the arrow nearest the 
center should receive a prize of a Valen- 
tine ‘heart. . 

Cupid’s Contest.—If Cupid grew up 
to be a modern man, 

1, What kind of a tie should he wear? (Bow) 

2. What flower? (Forget-me-not) 

3. What clothes showld he shun? (Divorce 
suits) 

4. What path should ‘the travel? (Britile) 

5. What Kind of moon should he like? (Hon- 
szunenb. 


ane, 4 PRP ore 
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6 What dhodli te ‘his fevorite canily? 
(Kisses) 

2. is faworite Geuit? (Dates and pears) 
8. Wheat currency shouif ‘he use? ‘(Matri- 
mrency) 

9. Wheat shodld be his favorite enimal? 
(Deer) 

1%. What kind of music should :he like? 
(Bani) A. 
For the prize give a box of thome- ~ 
made candy. 

The sentimental valentines should now 
be read and the ‘best one sélected. 

































—Phote by U. B. D, A. 
A CORRECT SITTING POSTURE 


It is good because the woman’s position 
makes room for ‘her lungs, heart, diaphragm, 
and ‘intestines. 


For refreshments serve red gelatine 
with a strawberry jam and ‘whipped 
cream adornment, and cookies maile iin 
the shape of ‘hearts. 


SELLING METHODS = 


WOMAN -was passing an open air 

market in a large city a few days 
ago. It was necessary for her to stop 
the car for a moment and as she did @ 
man from the market held up.a great big 
basket of grapes and said: “All these ‘for 
otily 60c, lady, you will never get such a 
bargain again.” 

“T cannot use so many,” answered the 
woman. 

“Oh, yes ma’am, ‘these are fine grapes 
right to the bottom. They will last a 
long time and you can «make jam, jelly, 
and grape juice from what you don't eat, 
for only 60 cents,” said the:anan. ; 

Out came the woman’s:pecketbook and 
the grapes went into the back of the car. 

“I am a farmer's wife,” remarked the 
woman, “but I never saw many farmers’ 
with your ‘selling ability.” 

“I am no farmer,” declared the man, “I 
am a huckster. These farmers would die 
of starvation if ‘they depended on what 
they know dbout selfing. We buy from 
them what they don't know ,how to sell’ 
We know what people tike, how they Tike 
it, and how much ‘the public will pay for 
a thing.” Every person with anything to 
sell should study selling methods. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE -of each pattern, 2) cents. Pwo pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 50 cents; : 

stamps or eoin (cein 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, ‘being sure to state number and sit 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for s copy of our mew Fall and Wis” 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is eplendid end Bs 
tains attractive styles for fall ani 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be 

home, also attractive 
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February 2, 1929 


[ TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- 
| TEST WINNERS 


a, 
HE letters received on “What I want 
to be 20 years from now and what 

I am doing to accomplish it,” gave the 

judges the feeling that the young people 

of today are ambitious along splendid 
lines. To Jewel Colter, of Roosevelt 

County, New Mexico, they awarded the 

first prize of $3, and to Gladys Jones, of 

Marion County, Tennessee, they awarded 

second prize of $2. 

To those whose letters were unusually 
good the judges awarded Honorable Men- 
tion. 


“What I Want to Be Twenty Years 


%° 
From Now 
(First_Prize Letter) 


WENTY years hence I want to be: 

first, a true Christian; second, a suc- 
cessful farm wife and an understanding 
mother. I want to be a writer and 
painter, too. ‘ 

To attain this much desired goal I am 
trusting with a great faitlf in God, who 
has never yet failed those who have put 
their trust in Him. I am cultivating a 
Christian character, love, kindness, truth, 
honesty, and unselfishness. 

I am trying hard to know the will of 
Almighty God and to walk in the light 
of His radiant spirit as it moves over the 
shimmering hills and shady hollows. 

I am working in my humble little 
home, making it neat and tidy, keeping 
alive that craving for beauty and clean- 
liness that is ever burning in my soul. 
I am learning that great lesson that those 
deprived of this world’s goods learn—to 
let their treasure be in heaven, and to be 
really sympathetic with the unfortunate 
and see some richness within their hearts. 
I am reading good literature or none at 
all. I am being patient about reaching 
my goal, for the One I’ve put my trust 
in is a great teacher, and as long as I 
live I hope to be a scholar. 

I am drawing rays of brightest sun- 
light, love, and truest beauty from my 








little son’s smile as I scrub the smoked 
pots and coal oil lamp globes and set the 
clothes on to boil, I am milking the 
cows in the evening, feeding the hogs, 
and gathering the eggs, learning “real- 
ity,” because writers and painters need it 
to make their stories and pictures real. 


A great book or painting is, after all, 
only the reflection of a great soul. 


JEWEL COLTER. 


(Second Prize Letter) 


Y GREATEST ambition is to be- 

come a writer—a writer of fiction 
that is clean, amusing, entertaining, and 
instructive. If I can only write some- 
thing that will help someone who is trou- 
bled, afflicted, or depressed to laugh and 
thereby get a new grasp on life, or still 
others to be serious long enough to real- 
ize the deeper things of life, I shall be 
happy. 


To attain the ability to write I am 
getting all the education I can and I am 
studying the people with whom I come 
in contact. I am tucking away notes of 
things which I think may prove useful. 
I write essays on different subjects for 
magazines, and when I win a prize I 
feel that perhaps my goal is a little near- 
er. I am a teacher, and my pupils are 
interesting subjects, for I find no two 
alike. More than anything I should like 
to write for children. 


I have written a few short stories, and 
at every opportunity I revise them. Al- 
ways I am storing away in memory’s 
storehouse the things I'd like to put to- 
gether on paper. GLADYS JONES. 


HONORABLE MENTION LIST 
Names and counties are given:— 


Alabama 
Ethel Presley, Chambers; Ruby Holcomb, 
DeKalb; Reba McKee, Geneva; Gladys Boyle, 
Baldwin; Verena McCall, Houston; Zelma 
Rorex, Jackson; Hazel Gillilan, Winston; Mat- 
tie Belle Smith, Dallas. 
Georgia 
Eleanor Padgett, Jeff Davis; Mildred Out- 
ler, Montgomery; Evelyn Smith, Thomas. 
Florida 
Clyde Olive, Jackson. 








Pattern Department 














2538—This dress is made of a tan and brown 
tweed and is trimmed with a collar 
and vestee of tan crepe de chine. A 
tailored dress like this is always 
good style and is becoming to the 
medium or large figure. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch contrasting. _ 
246—A perfectly charming little dress is 
this for the young girl. It is made 
of dark blue. silk and cotton crepe 
and is trimmed with a band of hand 
embroidery at the neck. . Orange, 
maroon, and blue are the predomi- 
nating colors used in the embroidery. 
The pattern comes in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, 











Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% 


and 14 years. 


yards of ribbon for belt. Embroid- 
ery pattern 730 for the design around 
the neck is separate and should be 
ordered like any other pattern. 


277—The graceful lines of the skirt of 
this dress are its greatest charm. 
It is particularly becoming to the 
tall, slender person and almost any 
soft material can be used. This dress 
is made of printed silk flat crepe and 
is trimmed with solid colored satin 
to match the predominating color in 
the material. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4. yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 








—— 
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genuine RCA RADIOTRONS 


A radio set can be no better than its vacuum 

tubes. They are the heart of the instru- 

ment. Makers of high quality radio sets 

recommend the use of RCA Radiotrons. : 
Het oe 


After a year of averagé use all the 
tubes of a set should be replaced 
with a brand new set of RCA Radio- 
trons, This insures good reception. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA RADIOTRON 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
t , 


BAKED FOODS 
ARE BEST. 


More nourishing. Easier to 
digest. More delicious and 
wholesome, too, because they 
have a finer, fuller flavor. 
Serve more of them. And re- 
member Calumet not only 
guarantees success but also 


MAKES BAKING EASIER 





























DOUBLE 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2 rl 










S THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAN 
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SUMMERDUR'S SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 


"The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 
8 Brand of the Original BALF & HALF Seed 
Write for booklet and price list to 
B. F. SUMMEROUBR SEED COMPANY 
Box 15, Nereross, Ceungia 















“Put the boy on an OLIVER 
Cultivator if you want to 
make him happy.” 


He’ll appreciate its easy running qualities 

and its simplicity of operation. Qmce ad- 

justed it goes ahead —- clean thereugh 
with no meed of 

oem the work js done. susaiete Wie cae whe use 

Oliver cultivators arewetl known among their 

neighbors for cleam fields and geod crops. 


Whether you want a riding or walking cultivater you will fad your 
Oliver dealer to furnich one that will exactly meet your 
needs. We will be giad to send fully illustrated literature if yeu will 
let weknow the typeof cultivater you want te use om your farm. 



































Address Letters 











O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see ws! 
It wad frae mony a blunder frte us, 

An’ fodlish notion: 

What airs in dress and gait wad ilea’e us, 

An’ ev’n devotian! 

—Robert Burns. 

AR Boys and Girls:— 

“Take in some mew ground!” said 
the weekly bulletin of one of our targest 
Southern churches. Memories of land 

full of green 
~ stumips, the brush 
still piled about, 
came back to me 
as I read it. Mem- 
ories, too, there 
were of other land 
with ditches freshly 
opened through it; 
thoughts of once near-desert lands of the 
Southwest with the first irrigation water 
being turned onto them. 

“Take in some new ground!” There's 
a slogan for you today, boys and girls. 
We have about all the crop land we need 
—but how much ground there is yet to 
be cleared. Take in some new ground 
in your thinking! Clear wp some of the 
woods (I wouldn't say wood) in your 
brain; low, marshy (who said mushy?) 
spots meed to be drained; some of the 
dry spots need to be irrigated with good 
reading and- conscientious study. How 
many of the worth while activities . of 
your school or community are you tak- 
ing part in—4-H club, athletics, voca- 
tional agriculture or home ‘economics, 
scouts, young people’s church socic- 
ties? How much mew knowledge did 
you gam last year about home making 
or better farming? How much of it are 
you applying? 

In 1929, let's 
ground.” 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—“Some of the boys talk about 
taking part im so and so, but that’s all they 
ever do, take part.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf—To any boy or girl 
imterestéd in “pepping up” the community 
organization to which he or she belongs (4-H 
Glub or whatever it may be) The Progressive 
Farmer has a booklet that I believe will help 
you. Et tells about games, plays, stunts, 
parliamentary law, special club programs— 
the very things you want—and is free for the 
asking. Write Uncle P. F. that you want a 
copy of “Suggested Programs for Rural Com- 
munity Chtbs.” 

1 Ask You—If a comparatively young man 
said to you, “I was eight years old before I 
ever had a birthday,” could you name the 
year in which he was born? Who can give 
the year and explain why? 

The Farm Dictionary.—“Greenhorn,” a city 
boy who thinks the country boy doesn’t know 
anything; also vice versa. 


Sincerely yours, 


Unth ¢F— 











“TAKE IN 
SOME NEW 
GROUND” 
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“Take im some new 





FRANKLIN'S COTTON RECORD) 





( heer year 1928 was a successful one 
with the 4-H club members of 
Franklin County, Ala. By employing the 
Auburn methed of fertilizing cotton, 27 
boys of the county produced 1,200 or 
more pounds of seed cotton per acre. 

J. D. Wood, county agent, reports 
that Denver Ozbirn, of Atwood, Ala- 
bama, made the largest yield of cotton 
ever produced in Franklin County. Den- 
ver’s father, S. N. Ozbirn, used the. same 
method as employed by Denver but not 
as much fertilizer per acre. Mr. Ozbirn 
produced 25 bales on 23 acres. : 

Other 4-H club boys im the county 
who made record yields and made their 
own spending money are :— 


B From {toll | 
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Denard Ozbira, 2,63 pounds. 
Ray Owen, 2,038 pounds. 
Travis Rikard, 1,934 pounds. 
Doyl Creel, 1497 pounds. 
Clovis Bently, 1,807 pounds. 
Clarence Chastain, 1,700 pounds 
W. W. Gentry, 1,700 pounds. 
Huston Swindle, 1,665 pounds. 
Baril Oden, 1643 pounds. 

Bil’ Burson, 1627 pounds. 
Millard Stanford, 1,591 pounds. 
Coleman Lester, 1,556 pounds. 
Buri Chambers, 1,545 pounds. 
Waldon MocCiaia, 1,506 pounds. 
Leo Creel, 1,500 pounds. 
Lothair Locom, 1,334 pounds. 
Carl Barr, 1390 pounds. 
Chester Taylor, 1,334 pounds, 
T. L. Burson, 1,300 pounds. 
Elmer Davis, 1,4 pounds. 
Marve Goddard, 1,240 pounds. 
Emmett O’Kelley, 1,225 pounds. 
Emery Sisson, 1,200 pounds. 

Cc. L. Neely, 1,200 pounds. 
Willie Dee Wren, 1,200 pounds. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 





| CLUB WORK—IT’S GREAT | 





JOINED the 4H club last March ~ 

when Mr. T. A. Sims came to our 7 

school with Mrs. Thelma T. Frazier, the ~ 
He” 


county home demonstration agent. 
and she organized the club. 


Mr. J. D. Samford, county agent, came” 


in April and we all met at the schoak- 
house. He gave us crop and stock rec- 


ord books. We were to decide what we © 
I took ~ 


wanted to take for ourselves. 
a pig. y 
I saw an advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer where you could get pigs — 
10 weeks old for $8. I ordered one and ~ 


got him in a week after I sent the order 
off. 


was very proud of him. 


The club boys had a camp at the Alsos 


Mills in July. We sure did have a nice 
time. I am 13 years old and am in the 
sixth grade. I think club work is great. 
RALPH TURNER. 
Butler County, Alabama. 





| FROM WALKER COUNTY 








HREE brothers grew 4 bales of cot . 


ton on 3 acres of Jand last year and 


expect to produce 6 bales on the same 57” 


These brothers are 


acres this year. 


Richmond, Howard, and Monroe Shwe © 
bert, who live between Jasper and Com 


dova, Walker County. The brothers 


grew 1,999 pounds of lint cotton on the ~ 


3 acres. 





WILLIE WILLIS 














“I would of got the prize in our SW 
school class, but the superintendent me 
ed wp the questions so ‘Moses’ wasn't. iit 
right answer when he asked who 
me.” Pe 

“J guess I got\a hundred in the 
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I sure was pleased with him. He 
weighed 37 pounds when I got him. He © 
weighed about 199 pounds at six months ~ 
old. He won first prize at the county 
fair at Greenville, Alabama, last fall. I” 


at 


By R. QUILLEN—Coprrisht, 19, ty J 
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AGENT Sitters batae 




































Loosen Up 
Chest Colds 


Just Rub 
AwayDanger 


When your lungs 

are conges' 

you have a hacking 

cough watch out! 

RubMusteroleonthe 
spot. There's ' 

nae F better for ; 


quick, safe relief. 


Musterole pene- 
aa hockdahelag 
ing a soothing, cool - oy 
ing sensation and welcome relief. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses, 
Musterole’ relieves cold in chest, sore 
throat, bronchitis, aches and pains in the 
back and joints. Keep Musterole handy. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and smail 
children. Ask for Children’s Masterole, 
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Perfumes. Toilet Goods, Household ‘Necessities. Widely 


known line; 200 items; 1 profit. oe unneces- 
taty. Write today. jon Co., St. Leuis, Me. 
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| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 
By B. O. WILLIAMS 








CALF CLUB 

A SMALL amount of fresh bedding 
added to calf stall each day is more 
effective for keeping calf clean than 
when a large amount is added at longer 


intervals. 
2. Milk record 
sheets and scales 


should be secured if 
the calf is to freshen 
at an early date. 

3. Heifers should 
be turned on green 
grazing crops from 
now until permanent 
pasture is available, 
for periods of not 
longer than two hours 
per day. On the days that calves graze, 
the grain ration should be reduced one- 
third where heifers are in good condition. 


4. If your heifer is to be bred this 
month, arrange to get her bred to the 
best bull ‘in the county, even if it neces- 
sitates a long haul. 

5. In case your calf is not registered 
in your name, see that this is done at once. 


POULTRY CLUB 

1. Make plans for chick raising in 
February. 

2. Build or repair brooder houses and 
give them a thorough cleaning and dis- 
infecting. 

3. Check up on brooders and incuba- 
tors and get them in first-class condition. 


4. Whether brooding with a hen or 
brooder, select a place separate from 
mature flock, where soil is not contami- 
nated with droppings. This is very im- 
portant in prevention of coccidiosis and 
worms. 

5. Do not — hatching eggs longer 
than 10 days before incubation. 

6. Hatching eggs may be kept too warm 
as well as too cold. te 0 to 65 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is the proper temperature. 


7. Sour milk and green feed will stim- 
ulate egg production and aid in the hatch- 
ability of eggs. 

PIG CLUB 

1. Comfortable bedding is necessary 
for the cold winter months; add extra 
bedding in extremely cold weather. 


2. It is necessary to supplement corn 
with one of the following: skimmilk, 
buttermilk, green forage crops, fish meal, 
or tankage. 

3. Balance the winter feeding rations 
as follows: (a) corn 8 parts, fish meal 
1 part; (b) corn 1 part, skimmilk 3 to 5 
parts; (c) corn 9 parts, tankage 1 part 
(on drylot); (d) corn 16 to 18 parts, 
tankage or fish meal 1 part; with access 
to green forage. 

4. Unsanitary quarters spread disease; 
keep the quarters clean. 

5. Keep bred sows gaining in flesh. 


CORN CLUB 
1. If seed corn was not field selected 
last fall, make careful ear selection from 
crib now. Get ears with kernels that 
show vitality and that are free of disease. 


2. Be thinking about the acre you will 
select for planting in corn and have 
things in shape to begin preparation when 
the season arrives. 
COTTON CLUB 

1. Study fertilizer needs and make 
lans to have a supply of proper kind on 
nd so as not to delay planting; this 
should be done as early as practicable. 
‘2. Good seed in some sections are 
scarce; be sure that plenty of sound seed 
of vigorous germinating ability are on 
hand. 
3._Planting seed should be of recom- 
mended variety. 

FARM MACHINERY CLUB 
1. See that land for this year’s club 
work is properly terraced and drained. 
2..Repair and sharpen all tools which 
will be needed for early preparation and 
planting. 
3. For deep and thorough preparation 
of the seedbed, use a three-mule riding 
plow for breaking. 
4. Try to arrange for planting seed to 
run through a cleaner and grader. 
5. Club acres should be cleared of 





HE delightful ease of learning to 

play the modern harmonica has 
made this instrument truly the “musi- 
cal pal” of millions of America’s men 
and women, girls and boys. The speedy 
achievement of satisfying musical ex- 
pression which the simplicity of the har- 
monica permits has o for thou- 
sands upon thousands a door to enjoy- 
ment and accomplishment which they 
might otherwise never have ventured to 
approach. . 


With men and women of mature years, 
the harmonica has won a place of affec- 
tionate esteem as the companion of those 
hours when the natural impulse for mu- 
sical expression holds sway. 


And with the younger set, from the 
time when little lips can “tootle’” the 
first hesitant notes to those school and 
college years in which it is the main ob- 
ject in life to “shine” among one’s com- 
panions, girls and boys feel that they 
simply must learn to play the harmonica, 
and so be “up-to-date.” 


This great and growing popularity of 
the harmonica is one of most impor- 
tant factors in the movement which has 
so aptly been deseribed as 
“the musical renaissance of 
America.” Harmonica in- 
struction in the schools of 
the Nation has given new im- 
petus to the study of music— 
the formation of thousands 
of harmonica bands ha; de- 
monstrated the value of the 


FREE INSTRUCTION 
book, “How to Play the 
Harmonica,” fullyillustrated 
sent on request. 
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Grand Prize Awarded 
HOHNER HARMONICAS on 


harmonica in fostering de- Sesqui-Centennial music supervisors, and others 
sirable personal and civic Exposition, 1926 in authority—and to such 
characteristics. persons only. 
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Everybody Plays the 
HARMONICA! 


F YOU have never tried to playa 
harmonica—or have tried and made 
but little progress—send now for the free 
instruction book offered below. You 
will be amazed and delighted at ‘the 
ease with which you can master the 


simple fundamentals and the quick- 
ness with which you will be ready 
to render accurately the _ selections 


which are provided in the instruction 
book. 


If you are one of the millions who 
have already acquired the “knack” of 
playing, you will surely want to carry 
your accomplishment further by learn- 
ing to perform on the famous “Chro- 
monica.” - This is the only harmonica 
which includes the half-tones, and thus 
enables you to play any and every selec- 


tion in any scale. e “Chromonica” 
permits a repertoire ranging from the 
“trickiest” popular songs fresh from 


Broadway to the most difficult works of 
modern and classic composers. 


2.8 
A HARMONICA BAND provides 
musical, educational and social assets 


which schools, clubs and com- 
munities from coast to coast 
have warmly welcomed and 
highly praised. A _ special 
Brochure describing group 
harmonica activities, and giv- 
ing directions for their devel- 
opment, will be sent gratis, 
request, to educators, 
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The Progressive Fo 


Y O 


NEED A NEW PAIR OF 


CARHARTT FARMER 
: 
LL of the agents emphasized the im- ea 
portance*of good pastures. Sanders Pe 
. § 


10-year soil improve- pointed out that “proper soil management 

ment program five cannot come altogether without a fair =~ . . 
years ago. “It amount of livestock, except in rare in- oS 
seeined wiser to set stances.” He outlined the following pas- 
goals for a long pe- ture plan, which has been tried in Per- 
riod, then tackle a %" County and found highly satisfac- 


few definite demon- ‘*FY:— : 
strations leading to “Clear the land of brush, fence in the 
this goal. The first thing that I chose to Pasuure, agg 7 ytomw § pe pirites 4! ng 
push five years ago was terracing the stotie, 90u nds of superphosphate, 300 
washing lands. D eatin E these years | pounds of 3-9-3 fertilizer per acre, and 
have given 50 demonstrations in terracing seed with the following :— 
and have trained 110 boys and adult 1 bushel spring oats 
demonstrators to use the farm level. 8 pounds orchard grass 
These demonstrators have terraced 2,000 — Tete es 

2 ° 10 s ails ass 
acres. These terracing demonstrations 6 peanda Kastades bhnetsione 
have led to a demand for drainage and 4 pounds white Dutch clover 
ditching work. Each terraced farm is 


540 acres terraced. A total of 15 com-% 


| HOW CAN WE SAVE OUR | munities were represented. Heath point- 





SOIL? ed out-that the newspaper articles, circu- 

+ lar letters, and other publicity methods 
used, helped interest many who did not 
attend. He places the increased value of 
the land terraced in 1928 at $2,700. 





(Continued from page 10) 
by Hall on more than 200 farms in Faulk- 
ner County. 

Earl Smith, coun- 
ty agent of Musko- 
gee County, Okla- 
homa, inaugurated a 


The Importance of Pastures 


iy 
“a 


new, SMITH 
The Farmers’ Friend 

~ Carhartt Overalls are made : 

from Carhartt Master Cloth and 

I know that this specially wov- 


en, wear resisting cloth will 
give you splendid: value. [If 


Bridge at Avignon built about the year 1180 


HOW COULD IT 
BE BETTER? 


12 pounds lespedeza 


Be senor a grave vault have a better 
record than that of giving unfailing 
satisfaction over a quarter of a century? 


Could a vault, to insure protection, have 
as its basic principle of construction any- 
thing better than an immutable law of 
Nature (the diving bell principle)? 


Could there be a better material for a 
grave vault than metal, which is not 


porous? 


Could higher quality, more rust-resisting 
material be used than 12 gauge Keystone 
Copper Steel or Armco Ingot Iron (both 
being specially processed for Clark) and 
Solid Copper? 


Could there be greater care in work- 
manship than as shown by the double- 
welding of seams, oxy-acetylene on the 
outside and electric on the inside, thus 
flowing the edges into solid metal, need- 
ing no putty or filler? 


Could the integrity of manufacture be 
better demonstrated than by the submer- 
sion test of every Clark Vault under 5000 
pounds of water? 


Supreme quality alone has built the 
leadership of the Clark Grave Vault. 
Supreme quality alone is continuing it. 
That is why leading funeral directors 
recommend the Clark and give a 50-year 
guaranty with cach one. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
és no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 
PEs eye 
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an example to the community, calling 
others to go and do likewise.” Smith 
points out that when the amount of_ter- 
racing done in some of the rolling states 
like Georgia is considered, “the results 
achieved in Muskogee County, Oklahoma, 
seem very smal] and insignificant. Never- 
theless, if we remember that five years 
ago only one farm in the county was 
terraced, and that few farmers were even 
demanding such service, the 2,000 acres 
we now have terraced promises to be a 
demonstration which will gradually con- 
serve other thousands of acres of our 
best soil.” 

CLMeceNeil, 
county agent of- 
Madison County, 
Mississippi, wrote 
that “from one to 
three terracing dem- 
onstrations h ave 
been held in each ° 
organized community 
each year since 1921. 
At these terracing 
demonstrations a 
group of farmers, varying from 6 to 40, 
would meet with the county agent on 
some farm. There they were instructed 
in the use of the terracing level and 
given practical instructions in the build- 
ing of terraces. 

“Several years ago I prevailed upon 
the local board of supervisors to pur- 
chase a terracing level for use in each 
supervisor’s district. After the organi- 
zation of the Madison County Farm Bu- 
reau they were requested to keep these 
levels in stock, and as the county agent 
interested some farmers in purchasing 
levels, he would immediately notify the 
Farm Bureau, and in this manner more 
more than 14,000 acres has been terraced 
inf the county.” 

McNeil’s report shows that he has held 
129 demonstrations, terracing 2,860 acres 
on 195 farms. During the first two years 
all the terracing that was-done in the 
county was demonstration terracing, but 
in 1924 McNeil terraced only 500 acres, 
while 1,800 acres more were terraced by 
the farmers themselves, and similar ad- 
ditional acreages were terraced by farm- 
ers each succeeding year. 

H. C. Heath, county agent of Cham- 
bers County, Alabama, in his report out- 

lined his methods of 

putting. on a terrac- 

ing demon$tration. 

During 1928 he held 

30 field meetings, 

and at each of these 

meetings gave a 

demonstration on 

— methods of terracing. 

ae He has been ‘county 

agent in Chambers 
County since 1924, 
and in 1928 the 30 demonstrations were 
witnessed by 350 farmers. Forty farms 
were included in the demonstrations, with 


Cc. L. MeNEIL 


H. C. HEATH 


“It costs about $35 per acre to seed, 
fertilize, and prepare the land, but those 
who tried it this year bought calves and 
sold them at enough profit in three 
months’ time to pay the original cost of 
the calves, the seeding, fertilizing, liming, 
and preparation of the land, and they 
have a good pasture for years to come.” 

Hall reports that “the first definite ef- 
fort toward the establishment of better 
and improved pastures was made in 1925 
through an organized effort on the part 
of the county agent to establish demon- 
stration pastures in Faulkner County.” 
After the usual preparation, the founda- 
tion grass, Bermuda sod, was planted in 
furrows in early March and fertilized 
with 200 to 250 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 5-10-0 or 4-10-4 applied in 
the furrow before planting. Lespedeza, bur 
clover, white clover, alsike clover, and 
black medic were used as supplementary 
grasses. At least a year was allowed be- 
fore stock was turned on the pasture in 
order to permit a good root system to 
form. As a result of this effort 150 pas- 
ture demonstrations were set out in the 
spring of 1926. Similar campaigns were 
conducted in 1927 and 1928 with equally 
good results. 

Smith said that “sweet clover is prov- 
ing a valuable pasture crop, and demon- 
strations with orchard grass and sweet 
clover are awakening interest along these 
lines. Bermuda grass is our best per- 
manent pasture. During the next five 
years our plan is to put across the great- 
est number of permanent pasture demon- 
strations as a follow-up and continuation 
of our legume campaign.” 

Yeager says that Rowan County had 
long been known for its red clover, but 
this crop was-on the wane, “Farm tours 
and field meetings on clover farms, show- 
ing the effect of lime, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid in growing clovers have in- 
creased the acreage in alsike from less 
than 200 acres in 1922 to more than 1,000 
acres in 1928, and increased the acreage 
of sweet clover from 10 acres in 1922 
to more than 1,000 acres seeded in the 
spring of 1928, with definite plans for 
the seeding of 3,000 to 4,000 acres in the 
spring of 1929. This development has 
resulted in enthusiasm for clovers, stimu- 
lating interest even in neighboring coun- 
ties.” 

McNeil reported that ‘Madison County 
“had a well established system of fas- 
tures and that cattle growing was an im- 
portant industry” when he became county 
agent. However, he encouraged the in- 
crease and building up of pastures and 
the growing of legume crops. 

Heath reported that the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company had assisted 
in excellent work on pastures in. his 
county, and- he finds that Dallis grass, 
carpet grass, lespedeza, Japan clover, and 
Bermuda are all good. 7 

All six agents stressed the fact that 


(Concluded on page 25) 


your family needs a few yeras 
of my Master Cloth for 
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and Crop Account 
farmer wrote me that he would not take 
$10 for, if he could not get another. ~ 


Free to Farmers Only 


I will send you one of my Farm, Stock, 
Books —that one 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


TLANTA, GEORGIA = (P.F.) 7 
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Time to Plant * 

mney best No 
of Vegetables- 

Free Flower Seed ; 
Collections 


And how to get them~ 
are told in the Golden 
Anniversary Catalog 
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rite for your dopy today. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen Since 


1879, 
29S, 14th Street, 








80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
§10 Worth of Records FREE 

















CATALOG FREE 

bes entire Bean line 
of hand and power sprayers 
and traction and engine- 
driven self-mixing dusters. 


SPRAYERS 


le for every purpose. 

Send for catalog today. 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 
65 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 


Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All the Hard 








Set out your plants just when 
are regardless of dry 











I SEE BY THE ADS | 


BEEN gettin’ so many letters I don’t 

hardly know what to do about them 
all. It would take this whole paper to 
print all of them and then that wouldn’t 
be enough. It’s a 
good thing it’s been 
rainin’ a lot and 
most too cold and 
wet to do any work 
or I never could of 
read all of them. 
After seein’ Lucile’s 
picture in the paper 
Marthy decided she 
would read all the 
letters. I reckon she 
must of been afraid 
some of the girls 
more’n 12 years old might right. Well, 
I always did think a right smart of the 
girls and I ain’t denyin’ it. So she set 
and read by the fire and ever time the 
mail would come she would set and read. 
But she has done give it up. Well I reckon 
T’ll have to get the editor to print what 
I can and then I just don’t know what 
I'll do. Anyhow here’s the one on top. 
T’ll let you read it :— 

Camilla, Georgia, 
January 16, 1929. 











Dear Uncle Bill:— 

We all read with interest your letters, but 
some of the family seem to think you are 
just making all these up as you go just to 
draw folks, see? But Mother says the only 
way to find out is for me to write to you 
and see if you will publish my letter. 

I am a farmer’s boy of ™ (be 15 in May), 
and my daddy is a one-handed man, also 
most deaf, and farming, uses a strap on 
his arm, has done lots of different things, 
including building roads, sawmilling, work- 
ing convicts, etc., but all other trades are 
closed to him now on account of his hearing. 


But what I wanted to get at ‘is this: You 
see and hear of so many clubs and so much 
money being set aside, or appropriated for 
fine cattle, stock, health, disease, and in 
fact most everything you can think of and 
no one has ever thought of helping the 
country boys to prepare for the ministry. 
As you know it takes an education these 
days to fill the pulpit. 

The churches claim there is a shortage of 
preachers and begging for rural boys to 
prepare to preach, knowing full well what 
it takes. Mother says she often wonders 
why someone doesn’t take the matter up 


and wants me to prepare for it, but how is |: 


one to do so when one can only go two or 
three months out of the year? I was in 
the sixth grade at 10 years old, but have 
never gotten much ahead of that on account 
of having to help on the farm. 

I want to get into a good school where I 
can work my way this fall if I can get a 
little money ahead, and maybe I can pre- 
pare for the ministry or a life of useful- 
ness. Mother had two uncles who were 
preachers, also on my father’s side there 
were preachers in the family. So Uncle 
Bill, do you think I’d stand a chance? 

I like to read, easy to learn, never shirk 
my work or duties on farm, or to my 
parents. There are only four of we children, 
two at home, my baby sister, 11 years old, 
and myself. So Uncle, please wish me well 
if I do undertake this. Hoping to see my 
letter in print so as to convince some of 
these skeptics that all your’ letters are 
genuine. 

We have taken most every farm paper 
one could mention, but find your paper to 
fill a long-felt want, as it has a little bit of 
everything in it one could mention; Sunday 
school lessons and your funny, witty pieces 
ahead of it all, Yours sincerely, 

JESSE GRAHAM. 

Route 1. 

Well what do you know about that? 
Thought I made up all them letters? No, 
son, maybe I could of but I don’t reckon 
I’m that smart. What about this letter 
you wrote me? Did I make that up? 
No, son, I didn’t make that up any more 
than I made up the rest. I ain’t made 
nair’n up yet and as long as folks keeps 
writin’ me about a hundred letters a 
week I won’t never have to make up one. 
Ever one of them letters has come to 
me or the editor of this paper through 
the mail. 

Now, son, I see what you say about 
wantin’ to preach. You are right. If you 
are goin’ to be much good at anything 
you got to go to school. It ain’t so much 
what you learn at school. It’s the fact 
that you learn how to learn ‘cause you 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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, When you want to do it 


With great economy of fuel — 
Without wasteful slippage or 
harmful soil packing. 

Here’s what a “Caterpillar” Ten will do under 


Size or Width 
Two 14 in. 
3 disk . 
6 ft. 
2row. .« 

8 ft. double 

5 ft.double . 
4 section (20’ 
8-10 ft. 
12-171/2 ft. 


One 12-14 ft. 
Two 7 ft. 


Two 7-8 ft. e 
Cus 10.32 &. 2 
on level land) 
Siarancoee 


Two row 
Two row 


Acres per Hour 
2s 
*h 

134 

2 

2/3 

12 

8 

213-3 | 


5-9 
312-4 
4 (second speed) 
~ (third speed) 
21/a-34/a 
ip 
12 
lt, 


Pe: 


Combined harvester 
— i ae 

‘otato ter . 
Prato piches ; 


COMBINATIONS OF IMPLEMENTS 


1. Tem foot single disk harrow and two sections of harrow— 3 acres per hour. 

2. Ten foot single disk harrow and ten foot land roller or pulverizer—3 acres per hour. 

3. Eight foot spring tooth harrow and eight foot land roller or pulverizer—214 acres 
per hour. 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Winois + $0 Church St., New Yorks San Leandro, Calif, 
Holt Combined Harvesters - Russell Road Machinery 

“Caterpillar” Tractors 
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The Progressive Farmep 
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Burn Trash to Control Pests.—Brier | 
patches, weed patches, patches of+ woods, 
and other such places near the orchard 
are winter quarters for insect pests. If 
these are cleaned up and burned before 
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NOW 


HOSE who haven't enough fruit 

trees to supply the home needs should 
put in some more now. In doing this 
do not overluok the Japanese persimmon. 
There should be a 
few on every farm 
where wild per- 
simmons will grow. 
Don’t fail to put 
in some of the | 
cultivated blackber- 
ries and dewber- 
ries. They are far 
superior to the wild 
ones. 


DO THESE ORCHARD JOBS | 
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7-Sizes 


The De Laval "Utility" Series 
For a Lower Price Field) 








HIS new “Utility” Series of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
7- rators, together with the De Laval “Golden” Series, 
now makes it possible for more separatorusers than ever be- 
foreto secure the advantages of De Laval quality and service. 

While the “Utility” at gpa enter a lower price field, 
they are De Laval q ny magenines in ev respect. 
They differ from the De Laval “Golden” Se es, which 
= yt nal pst = bein ~ world’s best, 

sev eatures w thing 
to do with he -swed ene efficiency. To 
every other respect, including quality of workmanshi 
and manufacture, they are the — They will do 
exactly the same kind of work and give exactly the same 
kind of service for which all De Laval Separators are famous. 

De Laval quality is now within the reach of all cream 

Separator users and the “Utility” Series are ideal for the 


users who have always wanted 

perhaps mistakenly, that the 
See and try a De Laval before 

“Golden” and “Utility” Series 

and give better and longer service 

, are sold on such 
selves. 
your De Laval dealer or send coupon for 


fyaee 


6 many cows as a hand milker 
a er job, produce clea milk 
th a fraction of the effort. Outfits for tae 
more cows. Sold on easy terms. ~ 
—," 


sae 





e Lavals but have thought, 
were beyond their means. 
= buy. Both De Laval 

ators skim cleaner 
oe Ce 
ey soon or them- 

Trade allowances made on old se al 


ators. See 
information. 








OUR GUARANTEE Pots Nor, coven 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


GIVEN 
BOYS AIR RIFLE 

fine Rifle free for selling on ly 12 bot- 

tles Liquid Perfume at 15 cents a bottle. 


Wri A 
Columbia Novelty Co., Dept. 8-62, East Boston, Mass. 
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And the Cream of the Best in 
your own garden! The really 
delicious vegetables that cannot 
be bought but are easiest to grow 
in your own garden—The largest 
and richest colored flowers in all 
creation—The heaviest yielding 
farm crops. 

Hastin; Bulbs and Plan : 
a 
ed and described in the greatest 
You will waar je for yeareounl g 
ou wan : 
reference on the best of 4 
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will get. 


spring one will have gone a long way to- 
ward checking these insect enemies. It 
is bad policy, as a general rule, to burn 
over woods, but when near the orchard 
one will certainly accomplish a great 
deal, as far as controlling insect pests is 
concerned, to burn before spring. 


Watch Next Week’s Issue.—Next 
week’s ‘issue of The Progressive Farmer 
is the annual Reference Special, and will 
be devoted entirely this year to fruits 
and vegetables. We believe we have 
compiled a great deal of worth while 
horticultural information for this issue, 
and that it will be worth a great deal to 
anyone in his fruit and truck work. It 
not only contains statistical matter, but 
much detailed information as to the how 
and why with various fruit and truck 
crops. Keep it for future use. 

Has the Winter Spray Been Applied? 
—To control San Jose scale and peach 
leaf curl, spraying in winter, or before 
growth starts in the spring, is absolutely 
essential. There are few fruit trees 
where scale is not present. As a general 
principle, therefore, one should always 
give the dormant spray to all fruit trees 
in winter. The peach leaf curl, which 


causes the leaves to curl up in spring and.| 


summer, can be controlled only by get- 
ting at the spores and killing them in the 
winter. If one waits until the buds begin 
to swell the little spores which cause 
this disease are wrapped up by the swell- 
ing of the outer covering of the buds 
and no spray can get at them. It is 
therefore just as important to spray 
peach trees in the winter to control peach 
leaf curl as it is to control the San Jose 
scale. The concentrated lime-sulphur so- 
lution will give reasonable control of the 
scale and controls the peach leaf curl 
well. It will not, however, control the 
scale as thoroughly as will the lubricating 
oil emulsion and for this reason and be- 
cause the oil is less disagreeable to apply, 
more and more fruit growers are using 
the lubricating oil emulsion instead of 
the lime-sulphur. Only the oil emulsion 
is needed on apple trees, but on peach- 
es a combination spray made up of 
oil and Bordeaux mixture is needed, as 
the oil will not kill the peach leaf curl 
spores, whereas the Bordeaux will. The 
proper thing, therefore, in spraying peach 
trees is to make up’ the regular 4-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture and then add the 
proper amount of lubricating oil emulsion 
to it, thus giving a spray that will con- 
trol both of these pests. On a large scale, 
use 8 pounds of the powdered Bordeaux 
mixture, which one can buy from seed 
and spray material houses, to 50 gallons 
of water. This will make up a 4-4-50 
Bordeaux. If one wishes to make it up 
on a small scale, use a pound of it to 6% 
gallons of water. Add one gallon of the 
lubricating oil emulsion to each 22 gallons 
of Bordeaux or plain water. A quart of 
the lubricating oil emulsion to 5%4 gallons 
of the Bordeaux or water will give the 
proper strength. L. A. NIVEN. 
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ETTING CROPS to market 
; earliest means ‘greater profit. 
To do this plants must be protected 
from climatic hazards and must be 
“forced” for earlier, hardier yields, 


Germaco Hotkaps do this! These 
specially prepafed wax paper cones 
make a hothouse for every plant in 
your field. You simply “set” the 
Kap over the plant or seed at time 
of planting. One man can set 3,000 
Hotkaps per day. Thus they are 
easy and inexpensive to use. 


Last year Germaco Hotkaps added 
thousands of dollars of profit to 
truck crops thruout the United 
States. They saved thousands of 
dollars, too, by protecting plants 
from frost, wind, rain and ground 
crusting. 


See your dealer today about this 
money-making invention or write 
Germain’s, Hotkap Mfg. Div 747 
Terminal Street, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, for free booklet on “Plant 
Profit.” Do it Now! 


“A Hothouse for 
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“Tl’m always 
hitting things 
like these” .... 


make a plow that will out- 
last two or three ordinary 
plows. To make a plow that will 
stay in the ground and keep work- 
‘ing right through the season, with- 
out delay due to broken parts. To 
‘make a plow that doesn’t require 
half a day to get into running or- 
der at the start of the season. To 
make plows that can meet any 
kind of soil, and furrow right 
through it year after year with a 
minimum of trouble. 

That is easy to do. All that is neces- 
sary is to use materials like those used 
in Brinly Plows and to make of good: 
steel every part that must stand shock, 
as is done in Brinly Plows. . But it isn’t 
easy to do those things and still to sell 
the plows at the low price charged for 
Brinlys. That is why more plows are 
not made that way. Improved manu- 


facturing methods have made it possi 
ble in Brinly Plows. 


Made as farmers want them 


Brinly Plows are made as farmers want 
them. That is why they are called 
Sons of the Soil. They have points 
that don’t break, finish that lasts, strong 
frames, easily sharpened oints, inter- 
changeable parts, reversible landsides 
and other improvements suggested to 
us by farmers, or discovered through 
our own study of farm requirements. 
Send the coupon below. Learn more 
about Brinly Plows. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” 


Pinto Plow 
One of the best plows made 
for general Purpose use 


every 
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BRINLY-HARDY COMPANY, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. _ 


Send me information regarding the following: 
One-Horse Plows.....One-Horse Cultivators... 
Two-Horse Plows Mid4lek L 














| SOME INFLUENZA “DON'TS” 


R. S. J. NILSON, medical director 

of the Continental Insurance Com- 

pany, makes the following points on pre- 

cautions and symptoms of influenza :— 

Symptoms—Chills, headache, tempera- 

ture, lassitude, aching of the joints and 
nerves, 

At first sign of fever, sneezing, or cold, 
go to bed and keep warm. 

Don’t expectorate.on floor of public 
conveyances, home, or office. When 
sneezing or coughing anywhere, hold 
handkerchief to mouth or nose. 

Wash hands before eating. Don’t use 
anyone else’s towels, drinking cups, or 
other utensils. 

Eat plenty of good, plain, wholesome 
food, but don’t overeat. 

Keep bowels well regulated. 

Get plenty of exercise. Walk daily 
in the open air. 

Do not attend large gatherings, as 
dances, shows, or “movies,” during the 
epidemic. 

Do not visit the room of anyone having 
grip, pneumonia, or a severe cold, nor 
allow anyone having same to visit you. 

Most important—as soon as you feel 
sick consult a physician. 











HOW CAN WE SAVE OUR 
SOIL? 


‘ (Concluded from page 22) 








commercial fertilizer is an essential 
part of any soil improvement program. 
Sanders included fertilizer recommenda- 
tions in all his crop projects, and re- 
ported that a large number of his farmers 
had already improved their fertilizer 
practices, using higher analyses, such as 
3-8-5, 4-8-6, and 3-10-5, 


Plant Food Stressed 


HA points out that cotton should 
not be planted without 300° to 600 
pounds per acre of a complete fertilizer, 
except in the river bettom, where a nitrog- 
enous fertilizer is sutticient. He included 
fertilizer recommendations for corn, pas- 
tures, and other crops, and urged the 
use of barnyard manure supplemented 
with superphosphate. 


Yeager, in like manner, points out the 
need for liberal amounts of plant food, 
saying: “The work with fertilizer in re- 
lation to the soil improvement program 
has perhaps been more outstanding in 
several respects than any other part of 
the program. It has not only enlight- 
ened the farmers on the quality of fer- 
tilizer, but also the quantity to use, 
through the means of field projects with 
fertilizer study.” 


Heath reports that fertilizer demon- 
strations with the three leading field 
crops—cotton, corn, and oats—were con- 
ducted in his county. He figures the 
value of increased crops due to proper 
use of commercial fertilizers\in 1928 at 
$83,927. 

McNeil’s ‘report said in his survey 
of his county, “I found that very little 
commercial fertilizer was being used, and 
I immediately began developing this 
phase of my program.” He shows that 
in 1921 when he became county agent 
there, 160 tons of fertilizer were used, 
with 17,000 bales of cotton produced, 
while in 1928 approximately 3,500 tons of 
fertilizer were used, and the estimated 
yield of cotten was 28,000 bales. 

Smith arranged some fertilizer demon- 
strations in Muskogee County under the 
supervision of L. W. Osborn, crops and 
soils specialist of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. These demonstrations have 
proved that fertilizer pays so well on 
Irish potatoes, one of the main cash crops 
in the county, that the use of commercial 
fertilizer has increased greatly, Most of 
this was 4-8-6 and 5-10-5 used on pota- 
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The remainder was superphosphate 
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THIS PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 





Chilean Nitrate grows cotton like this in Georgia . 
seed b 


phosphate oor acre, before pia 
Nitrate per acre at planting, and 
is at extreme left. 
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Feed your CROPS 
and harvest 


DOLLARS 


URELY on its merit and performance, Chilean 

Nitrate has earned general recognition through- 
out the South as the standard nitrogen fertilizer for 
all crops. 

Feed Chilean Nitrate to your crops... and feed it 
liberally. It will pay you back many times over. 

Chilean Nitrate is the natural plant food... the old 
original “Soda” that 800,000 American farmers used 
last year. Not artificial ... not synthetic. Won’t burn 
your’hands or clothes. Won’t turn soil acid. It makes 
every crop you grow do better and pay better. 

Now is the time to buy Chilean Nitrate for new 
crops. Prices are low. There is plenty on hand. If 
you don’t know where and how to buy Chilean 
Nitrate, write to whichever of the addresses below is 
nearest you. 


Fertilizer Book . .. FREE 


Our new 44-page book “‘How to Us> Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda”’ tells how to fertilize every crop. It is free. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1, or tear out this part of this ad 
and mail it with your name and address written on 
the margin. 


































. farm of J. O. M. Smith, weil known 
r, Commerce, Ga. His sys was 10. rae 10 tone stable manure and ee! Ibs. acia 


ert 280 be Cas Chilean Nitrate as side dressing. J. O. 

















. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


“ITS SODA 















NOT LUCK” 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ortaca Bank Sank, a tomes "Sle Otlanda Fla. 
‘n writing please refer to Ad No. H-35 mene 

















The Progressive Far 


ALABAMA FARMERS IN 


—_— hundred Alabama farmengilt 
participated in the two-reel motion” 
picture, “Flaming Dollars,” made in Ej} 
more County, Alabama, during the week 
of January 13. It was” 
the first two-rede 

farm picture to: be 

made in the «state 

and featured fire 

protection and th 

need of such on thé 

farms of the state 

and nation. a 
2 “We came all the? 

Louis 0. mnackeEN Way from Chicago 


The Aristocrat of Turning Plows cack mat ee 


state and because the Alabama Farm 77 


With AVERY PLUS Features iecrative ‘baving.2nd selling. tpl 


tions in the country,” the director and 


A good mechanic loves good tools. So to create and build this Aristocrat of cameraman said. 
Elmore County, which is located in 


does a good farmer — especially his Turning Plows, 
ow. : <1 3° the central part of the state, was. selected ~ 
pl Evidences of Avery Plus building as an appropriate place for making the | 


For acentury Avery craftsmenhave are plainly seen. The long, graceful picture because of the outstanding agri- 7 
cultural work which H. M. Lewis, county | 


produced quality plows. But in this sweep of the beam, the fine material . 

Avery Mixed Land Plowour designers . and excellent workmanship in share agent, — V. Vz. oe —e in j 
i a bureau field man, have been and are ee 
inventorsand craftsmen haveproduced and moldboard, the remarkable sturdi- ing, and the nearness of the county to _ 


their masterpiece—a plow especially ness are points that, to an expert, tell Montgomery. x 
designed to do perfect workin any soil the story. But in the field, in the This picture will be distributed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation into ~ 


PS 


between black land and sand. faster, cleaner, easier plowing, the re- practically every state. It is an educa-7 
No ordinary plow could serve this su/t of Avery thinking, planning and ‘tional picture, and ‘will he deeen by 
purpose. Therefore, Avery expertshad _ building is noticed. county agents, home demonstration 


agents, vocational teachers, and ‘other ag- 
ricultural workers. It will be widely dis- 


Avery P lus F eatures Save ‘Time and Money tributed in Alabama, as farmers of the 


state are very much interested in it due 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These to the fact that Alabama farm people 
pi aceon mate Pa sn Avery designers, inventors and took a part. Elmore County has spoken 2) 
peace cay Rag r pense do mag earns when you for the first film completed. It will be) 
gg ems nua They save and money. That is shown in Wetumpka, as well as in the = 

y very plement is the cheapest implement any man high schools which have motion picture 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. machines. j 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (£stabliched 1825) Louisville, Ky. “Alabama is fortunate in being selected” 


Branches in all principal trade centers by the National Farm Bureau as the 
scene of this picture,” Edward A. O’Neal, 


MIXED LAND president of the Alabama Farm Bureau” 
Federation, commented. He pointed out ~ 

PLOW that the numerous motion pictures owned © 

by the national organization and avail- 
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able at no other expense than that of 
transporting them from Chicago have 
been viewed by nearly a quarter of a 


MONEY FOR YOU | = ie — farm bureau members in 3% 


-? Rew png our p tenn 200. Instruction as well as entertainment is” | 
columns will turn these into money embodied in these pictures in which coum ~ 
for you. 3 have mead Bape : as 
: i Dry, cote $2 ostte, ty and home demonstration agents, co-~ 

The cost is v little yet results : . : . = 

are secured. rite us today for full éperative marketing, and other modern x 
factors in the advancement of progres- 


Spee and rates on the different 

editions. . . . 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER sive agriculture are pictured. A clear 
understanding of the work of the farm 


pom, A. ae | Tenn. . rine 
Raieigh, N. Dallas, Texas bureau in its efforts to promote pros- 
Louisville, Ky. perity and happiness in rural communi-” 

ties is to be gained from these pictures. 


Delfos and Remembering that information gained 


) - from seeing these pictures makes a vi 
Stoneville and lasting impression, Mr. O’Neal feels 
that the films made in Alabama should ™ 
receive the support and encouragement © 
Cottons of ali Alabama farm people. i 
It is believed that coming to Alabama 
to make the picture has created eno 


The $1500.00 Prize Delfos interest to cause farm bureau officials, 
Cotton Plant, Winning extension workers, chamber of come 


Over 8100 Contestants merce officials, and other agricultural | 

ae workers of the state, as well as the Ma- > 

WAN 3 ED! — by Sanat rend Send Other plants ak ad Pram Gompeny tion, to arrange for a motion picture @% 
ompany and entered in rs, Roebuc won second place in e ntra egion be made showing agricultural conditions 

*s 1928 National Cott - contest and two other of the major prizes. ripper | eri 

and Company’s 1 oe we Winning $250.00, $50.00, and $15.00 respec- as they éxist in Alabama. It would take 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers test by our Plant Breeder, C. A. Tate. V and 
f $500.00 in the tively. Making’ total winnings sof $1,815.00 |] | 4 year or more to make this type of pic 


It was awarded first prize o 
Plants entered by other 


nd Sons enting Central Mississi Valley region, and with four plants. — 
ons to Stop R — sweepstakes prize of $1,000.00 over all con- parties using our seed won some of the ture. Thinking men of the country 
ti easiltas Lacatee now spending a bit of time getting ideas 


And begin votalling Rawleigh’s Good oapeunrsam ; 
own A agg Fad from $100 to $400 8 Delfos and Stoneville Cotton Seed * = oe pia what this type of p 


month or more clear profit, Be your own lente but ape 
boss. No selling required. We BB co Bay pe wy, eC She ae. Piant Bis : L. O. BRACKEEN, | 


pong Btn ethods. Profits vowed every them sext season. ‘Fy a — em j ¢ : P 
a bg nik “ of 
stv ie sens EORGIA, Florida and Alabama ™ 





Io oee~ ye mee 





























SSowos oss ewe some ec: 











Jay off. Stead year-round. Low. Write for Literature and Prices 


4 values. y 

. ‘ Methods the most busi- e o : RYWE | 

Sar ae 3 Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co. = ca. sstinant: tasmeslliine a 
; THE W.” ' , Stoneville, Mississippi r 1,066,000 tons last year. In 1927 
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LEDBETTER 


For e Kee d 
PLANTER 


the BEST "Rill Drop" 
is well as the BEST Drill 


Cotton Planter/ 


Plant ANY Way You 


Want to Plant 


With new “Scoop Cell” Hill 


Drop Plate, 
bunched 


THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW COMPANY 
#2 Elm Street - DALLAS, TEXAS 


Vot a Hill skipped in 
a Days Planting ~ 











LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A standard vet 

liniment or blister. 

black and white p: 

American made product. Make sure 

Tt dreess ask for an hex ten Balsam— 
druggists or 


2.00. 


and human 
Sold only in 
ackage—a strictly 



























imator. 
teduced prices. 
Cleveland Big Bo 


ton, easily picked. 
staple, 40 per cent lint. 


More, $1.75 per bu. 


‘ 20M. Smith, Owner and Mgr. 


For Highest Yields 
and Greater Profits | 


Plant 
PIEDMONT 
Pedigreed 


CLEVELAND 
Big Boll 


There has never been a cotton plant 
eteevered which has contributed more 
o Southern agriculture than the parent 
plan of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
Over 10,000,000 acres have 

been planted from the seed which came 


ig Boll. 


the progeny of this plant. 


Order From the Origina*«r 


Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 
Don’t be misled by numerous 
concerns offering so-called pure seed at 
Piedmont Pedigreed 
ll won the national 
for largest authentic yield (30 


s on 10 acres). Earliest big boll cot- 


PRICES: 


19 to 49 bus., $2.25 f 
58 to 99 bus., $2.00 | 


100 bushels or 


Write for folder 


Peet Plire Seed ar 


One inch and better 
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CKINS 


A USE FOR NOTHING 


Pug: “What is usually done with the holes 
of doughnuts?” 
ug: “They’re used to stuff macaroni.”— 
Pacific Rural Press. 


WHEN PATIENCE IS NECESSARY 


“How long will it be before I can get a 
shave?” asked the youth, 
“Well,” said the barber, regarding his 
face, “you might be able to start in a year 
or so.” 


WHEN OPPOSITES ATTRACT 
“They say that people with opposite char- 
acteristics make the happiest marriages.” 
“Yes; that’s why I’m looking for a girl 
with money.” 


UNFEELING 
Poet: “What is wrong with my poem?” 
Critic: “It is lacking in feeling.” 


“Lacking in feeling! Why—” 

“It ought to feel ashamed of itself, amd it 
isn’t.” 

AN UNUSUAL CAR 

“The Golightlys have a wonderful car.” 

“Indeed! What is remarkable about it?” 

“Why, although they frequently go riding 
in it, it has pever yet run off an embank- 
ment, turned over three times and killed 
them all.” 


THE LEAKY VESSEL 


“Of course,” said a husband who made a 
specialty of manufacturing excuses, “the 
truth is bound to leak out some time.” 

“Yes,” replied his wife, “and I am inclined 
to believe that it leaked out of you long 
ago.” 


THE STICKLER 

Porter: “Miss, your train coming.” 

Haughty Passenger: “My man, why do 
you say ‘your train’ when you know it be- 
longs to the company?” 

Porter: “Dunno, miss. Why do you say 
‘my man’ when you know I belong to my 
wife?” 


INDEFINITE DIRECTIONS 

The Wife: “Oh, I wish these recipes would” 
be more definite!” 

Her Husband: “What’s the difficulty, my 
dear?” 
“This one tells how to use up old pota- 
toes, but it does not say how old the pota- 
toes must be.” 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


The archbishop had preached a fine ser- 
mon on the beauties of married life. Two 
old Irish women coming out of church were 
heard commenting upon his address. 

“Tis a fine sermon his reverence would 
be after givin’ us,” said Bridget. 

“It is, indade,” .replied Maggie, “and I 
wish I knew as little about the matter as 
he does.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —Coprrisht,, 1920, by 














ler DAT TRIFLIN’ NiGGuH'LL 
JES’ STICK ONE INCH 0’ 
HE HAID OVTEN DAT 
Do’ DEY KIN HAVE 
PE RES’ uv Him!!! 
















In town, ef you cain’ pay yo’ rent, dey 
thows you out, but in de country dey 






















fat—save all the pigs—drive out 


of my Hog Fat. Simply fill in your name and 
wan Marshall 


Thousands hee selpere —_ that 
Henry Fat ae they os mgee tae Len gh m4 or market 
“Since u 


ow weigh 2 





oan tyes a0 9 pers inet Ot ia 





etart immediately, so sign 
- coupon today, before you do 


E. B. MARSHALL, Hog 
Dept. 409 Milwaukee, 


I want to show you how you can make little pigs big—bi 
the worms—save a lot of feed— 
and get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 


"Fat. Twill good You two pockuaes t 
“e Hog Fat. I will send you 


Upiesaiaraasieaie irae mien anes gi ur ae 
Hog Fat Used by Thousands 
feeding a ann 0 Soe vce worth of Maschall's 


cas 2pouade a day and pounds each and are 5 months 
ol Fesistececs bout Marshall's Hog Fat before. It drove out all the worms 


such big, strong fat hogs bef; 
Ne I nd $s. - your 4 
“T want to send me on “I have been Hog Fat fi 
it C.O.D. It has done my much | four months and he it to te of erent 
onen, Oe hat I don’ ; want may Oy hin thout ky gy used right, and I can 
say, I never uccess.”"—J. F. SCOT- 
ic Le yOSH McDONALD. A TON, Huntington iad 
— Cannot Say T wee M 
Fattened Them on Soft Corn “My hogs had com a evren 
“Everybody is wondering what the | after siving a few od 4 I could see a 
m was that my 1 80 now they are almost twice 
on feeding them soft corn. My honest © and are fat = the same o ameuns 
mn t it iy and eo alt. — # : pe ey F can't + ony poe 
n 80 so healthy.” — —W. Jj. 
HARM ARENDS, Peters! Petssbers, Sia. BicER.” Se 


SEND NO MONEY 


coupon. I will send you two E. B. Marshall. iy Roaches 
sna 00 packages of M I's Hog Fat Dept. not eg Wis 
by, Ducat post. Pay $1. “ bry basen 
elivery. ie extra cl 8 $1.00 packs owe of Marshal '» Hog Fat on your guarantee 
RE Peed it to your hogs ‘or 30 $1.00 Sc postage when 
a Then if not amazed and de- | Fo Sate Saeed oon delighted 


bh phe hint 
quananus anenss eee enatmaell 
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pigs 









































time and on less feed. 





and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life if you will take 
care of my business in your locality. 
No experience needed. Pleasant, 
easy work can be handled in spare 
r full time. 


No Investment 
Needed 


I furnish all capital—I set you y 4 
in business, advertise you, and d 
everything to make you my oane 
cessful and respected partner in 
your locality. 


Partner may be either man or wom- 


I don’t want you to take any chances. | 
guarantee your income. Send ieee at 
once for my signed Sennaniee of $100.00 
a week for full time or $3.5) 
for spare time work. I go 50- so with 
partners and give valuable premiums. 


CHRYSLER COACH 








five days. 


zue is part of my FREE outfit to pro- 
ducers. Chrysler closed car to use in our 
business—it is yours to keep—no contest. 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Hcl Oo Cnality Bresso: 


Copyright 1928 the a -Quality 
Products Company 





makes you stay dah! 











rt Pay Your Bills 


an. All I ask is that you have am- 


bition 


each day to distributing my famous 
products to friends and a list of 
established customers. 
food products, teas, coffee, spices, 
extracts, things people must have 


to live. 


Your Groceries at 


As my 


ceries at wholesale. Big 
ply contains over 32 full size pac 
ages of highest quality pr 
Quality backed by $25,000. 


Iron-Clad Guarantee to YOU 
of $15 a DAY Steady Income 


Easy for you to make big money, 
I look out for welfare’ of my partners. 


$42.13 in Six Hours 


I FURNISH YOU Jock Foster reports $42.13 in 

uth Haufman with no 
perience made $101.25 her 
A Pelletier earned $117.50 the first 
Hundreds 
partners doing as well. 


















and can devote a few hours 


High grade 


Wholesale 


partner I furnish FREE gro- 
su 


mete. 
bond. 





six hours; 
revious ex- 
rst week, 


of other 
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Classified Ads 


- “Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Seil”’ 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


inserticns same rate. 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in tabie. 
Count as ane word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 


Give two good references, preferably a banker and a lecal business acquaintance. 
Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT —_< ARD—ONION 


Cabbage 
py FR 10,000, 40. — lants: 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c; 





Additional 






Note rates per 












CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 














tisfaction guar: talogue free. 

Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 7. Gn, or Greenville, 8. C. 

Tifton'’s from. blah —— Cabbage and Onion plants, 
seed 





that’s 


grown 
Early Jersey and ia, Flat Dutch, 
iy . Postpaid: 500, $1; 
4.50. W 


Le a ok and Sovenhanen Market. 
1.75. 1,000, $1; 


The Progressive Far 








We now offer full line of a and orna 
addition to Pecans Sa 
catalog with low prices. Harlan ‘Dorms 
tee Ala. 





‘Ask fe for our 
Nursery, 





Company, Milledgeville, 





pecial.—Large St Trees, seven 
, pe ote; eight on ten feet, $1. Not less than 
trees. Satisfaction Milledgeville 









Pecan trees from best 





nursery soil on earth. Specia! 
three to ela | feet. Prloee 4 

e 
Randolph County Nursery, 2 , o 











1, ° ; e 
guarantee WE Onioment and ‘atlotaction. Tifton 
to Co., Tifton, Ga 
Now coaty. ane plants: 100, 25¢; rt Mi 1,000, 
$1.75; postpa: Crate 3,000 plants, $3 f Devine. 


Onion ae “wher the Crystal Wax whites or Yel- 
low Bermuda: 100, 25c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. 
Crate 6,000 plants, . 80 f.0.b. Devine. Plants guar- 
anteed to please or money ref Igtie Plant 
Farms, Natalia, By 


_ Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants now penty for 
Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; 500, $1; 1,000, 








ALABAMA $4.50. . Quitman, Ga. 


_, For aggre smeared farms near Opelika on ster Fier 

© schools, curb market, cream- ~ Bend ne a money. C.0.d. Trost Cabbage. and if Catan 
ery and aekee Bold. on easy terms. Chamber of aC $4.50. be a ee! gi! be Re; 5aee, 
Commerce, Opelika, Ala. = oe. fton, 


; 1,000, $1; 


SOSSSSSIISOSSSSSSOISS ISOC NOOO OGG SGS 5 S00 ee Fee lok og trates: , 500. Be ; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000 or ore at Tic. All delivered. 
PLANTS Cash with order, a. i. "Crisp. Fender, Ga. 
Frostpr 


oof Cabbage, Early Jersey. Charlestton Wak 
Peach and Apple Trees, per 100 and up. Fruits, 
1 vines. Nursery 




































Burgess Plant Furms, Pembroke, Ga. 


oa Cleveland, Cabbage plants, ae but young enough, well 
rooted, to insure heading; five varieties. 500, 





fleld, fren highest grade seed: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5.000 
Co., Box UP: 75e, 1,000. 

































CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Oe: 1,000, $1; p=, or c.o.d. Farmers Exchange, 
500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, **v0. Ga. 
Darien, Ga. on tee the and he 3 plants. “ ey re 
ae a een Se, Le, ee OL 50. "Terms to dealers. Interstate- Plant’ Co.,, Thom: 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. asville, Ga. 














ae Sentese ewe: 500 postpaid $1. 


Acre, 
ks, ‘Darien, Poe Cabhens plants, postpaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, 


proof 
Express: 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7; 






Gol 
Walter 











Free.— Booklet  eaiesine Yor Profit and Pleasure.” 20,000, $13. Prompt shipment. Empire Plant Co., 
Write Jefferson “3 Albany, Ga. Albany, Ga. 
eas select Geeta Wax Guise Plants: 1,000, $1; 


Earliest varieties ery plante: 500, 75e. Plant 
N. C.. Ga. 


Farm, Pisgah, buy 
Nd guaranteed on delivery. T. C. 

Free.—Big money growing Cabbage write for book- zo Springs — 
let, Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, = 


C.o.d__ reliable a Cats and Onions: 500, 
BW. ee 


the best. Satis- 


$8.60; f.0.b. It pays to 
Warren, Grower, 

















re 9 plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
Mention size and va- 
to please 





$1; B00. 64.807 eas cash of 0.4 
guarantee 








$1.75; postpaid. Crate 3,000 feats $3; f.0.b. Devine. 
Onion plants: 100, , $1; postpaid. 
Crate 6,000 plants $3.30, f.0.b bovine. Plants r- 


anteed to please you or money refunded. F. R. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 


~ Frostproof Plants.—The very best now. Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and 
Copenhagen. Alse the Bermuda Onions. The kind you 
want, selected 50 to bunch, varieties ey separate. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. _ ~— id: 100, 3 300, 60c; 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Express, hy or medium 
plants: 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. E. A, 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga 

Yenuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Grown on the 
pag ‘of the Blue Ridge mountains, will withstand 
8 or 10 degrees more cold than plants grown on the 
coast grin in ase La Price on leading varieties: 
500, $1 





pales plants 1000 10,0 Lettuce plants at $1.50 per 
Prompt and safe delivery guaranteed. Blue 
Rides Plant Co., Box 583, Greenville, 8. ©. 


Genuine frostproof Cabbage og Onion plants; all 
varieties now ready. ack moss to roots, and 
varieties ehetes 4 ean: 500, $1; 1,000, 
1.75; 5 Onions, postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, 
ect or postage c.o.d., 


(Collection 500 Cabbage and 500 Onion 
24 bour service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 






























Send .—Extra fine Cabbage, Onion and 
Collard plants sent c.o.d. mail or express. 500, 65c; 
000, 3 $4.50. Twenty million ready. Quality 
C.0.d.—*‘Plants, not promises.”” Cabbage, —_ Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
penn Oe 500, 5c; 1,000, $1, Sexton Co., Val P Plants Ready.—Leading varieties, postpaid. Onions 
$1. Cabbage, Beets, Lettuce, $1.50. Express collect: 
Cabbage plants, carefully pulled, not jwst handfuls, Onions 55c; Cabbage, Beets, $1 per thousand. Lind 
oe bes per 1,000; worth more. R. J. Williams, Quitman, Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 
eorgia. 


—ae re. Plante.—-Order today. Pay post- ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
500, 60¢; , $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, 'T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 


DON 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. E 


guion lant "a o00. Quitman’ Pani Co., Quitman, 























Georgie. 
Get your plants ree x 











Cabbage and Onion plants: 




































500, 65¢; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50, Saxon Plant Co. USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 
Omega, Ga. GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 
C.0.4.— Nice frostproot Cabbage, and Bermuda Onion ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 
elem: — 1 postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- TOR ON ARRIVAL. 
ae on Delivery.—Frost Cabbage and Onion S00. eae; PLANTS, BSH. bt? SLOWe: 
passe: Se. Se;"1.000, 4. "Gulex shipments.” Georgia $3.80; 6,000 YELLOW $3.50 F.O.B. 
d Charl Wakefield Cabt i Pg as PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 9c; 
Bey Galan ulinie that will please you: #1,'1,000, 1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID, 3,000, $3.50 F.0.B. 
wn 48 a a ee = WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
’ % ecession, nhagen - cE 
at area oe BA 2 pac w oy Pia 3 SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 


; 1,000, le, Ga. wanted, 
ee aa Onions: 500, _ 1,000, $1. ia Paw Co., ‘ty Ty, Ga you, Guntentee on request. Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
.000, $5; expressed. B. E. Tucker, Coliman, Ala. Frostproof ponhbane plants, from Long Island Linge ss a a OE ty? ee 
Bermads Onion plants: 6,000, $2.40, f.0.b. Cotulla. seed. $1.50 thousand: delivered parcel 330 0 Geen See cxeee, we ee cg ag gem 
Satisfaction oe uarantend H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas, thousand, 90c express collect: 10 thousand $7.50, Red- Sabdage, eacd, dune ¥, moan. Cheri Wake. 
J, land aan Redland, Ga, riety name rly Jersey Wa rleston Wa 
2 ‘openhagén, Early Duteh, = eas H 


6,000, $4.50. Full count, Prompt, shi mt, safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. rite a8 ed catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arka: 

Best early varieties Cabbage and —< Onion. 
C.o.d. prices: 1,000, $1 and charges. Cash with order 
prices: 5,000, $3.50. Postpaid: 200, 50c; $1 





1,000, $1.75. Fine large frostproof planes. “Millions 
now ready. Prompt shipment in_ ventilated crates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, 





FLOWERS 
Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
KUDZU 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 





10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Gladahlia Farms, 

















Dependable Trees and Planta — Pecans, 7 Per. 
simmons, Peaches, Plums. 
Matsumas, Grapefruit, Kumquats, tune “Ol 
Ornamentals. Write 
Monticello, Fila. 






oor 





for prices. Sent 








wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., 






les, 
feet, 50c; Grape, 














SEEDS 














Seed Soybeans for Sale. 
somville, N. C. 





BEANS 
Winstead-Smith Co., Rane 








A wonderful new Soybean; never before offered; > forty= 
seventy bushels acre, 





Lovett, Ga. 





Mathews, 





Soy and Velvet Beans, select seed stock. 
price list. 





Write for — 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 








Select Seed Velvets.—Early Speckled, 
certified Bunch, $3. J. 






$1.25 bushel? 


H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga, 









For Sale.—Two thousand bushels Ninety-day V. 
bushel. 






two and half bushel sacks, dollar thirty-five 
Cc. §. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 










Have just a few Soybeans this year. 


served. Otootans 
Mammoth Yellows $2.50. 
sell less than a bushel 
Matthews, 8S. C. 














$6.50; Laredos $6.50; Biloxis 
January shipment. 
Wm, P. Wonmenenne 















CORN 








For Sale.—Improved Whatley’s Prolific ma O 
$3.50 per bushel. W. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. 









Pure Whatley’s Prolific seed corn, field selec 
$2.50 per bushel; 10 bushel lots $22.50. O. M. Wa 
Montezuma, . 





1aaoeY? isz@ncs 













ss, Lynnville, Tenn. 





Registered Neal’s Paymaster seed corn, field se 











2. 
Boyd Bros, 





Cane seed, 8c pound. 





Tennessee Seed Corn.—Tennessee Red Cob, Neal's 
Paymaster, Two-ear Yellow, Yard Long oreliow, Rod 
$2. per 


We want to buy Hay, Peas, Laredo Son and oats a 
deza_ seed. - 
Laying Mash and Baby Chick Starting oe = 4 
plete line of Field Seed. Write us. W. N. Butler se 
Company, Columbia, Tenn. 







; White and Yellow Dent, 






We are manufacturers of Dniry Feeds, 













COTTON 








ow ae Half.—Catalog free. 





John M. Bligh, De 


mo 









Coen, ond catalog is free. Address Crook Brom, 
‘enn. 










3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. 
Royston, Ga. 





Heavy Fruiter Co, — vr 









Half and Half, year from originator. 
, Somerville, Tenn. 





T. A. Moor ~ 












$1.25 per Es 





10-10 and Cook 588 cotton seed, 
Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 








Hampton, Ga. 
STRAWBERRY 


Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 
ered. C. BR. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 





1,000; deliv- 





John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Plants.—Cabbage: 75e, 1,000; 
Bermuda Onions: $1, egg 5,000, $4. Now ready. 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 
Vegetable Piants.—Write for our booklet. 
valuable information about vegetable growing. 
lisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


cna, Copbage: es | 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.65. 
5,000 or more, 65c. sta ‘ax @ Berm fons: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
. = $1: 25; prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Weaver Plant 
Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 

Bermuda Onion plants, postpaid: 
Express: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Large orders 











ves Frostproof Cabbage, 

H gives 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 

Prompt shipment, full count guaranteed. 

cheaper. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 
Frostproof Caobage pores ge | varieties, large, 

open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda On- 

ion plants $1; Collards $1, Absolutely prompt ship- 
ment. a 








MILLIONS wrhda akan CABBAGE 
ANTS READY 








Wakefield ai Flat Dutch, 500, 75c; 1 Quitman Potato Co., Quitma 
1.10; over 3,000 at 75c. First class Fn nas Millions Early Jersey and Plat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
-full a prompt shipments absolutely ag eg. _% 5 dy KL 
fuaranteed. Bi reliable, have your prompt delivery. BR. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage ad B ida Oni lant 
AMERICAN PLANT Cco., ready. oyereey, Charleston, “teen “badt pane 


Succession, Dutch; post- 
paid; 200, 40c; 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.35. har postpaid: 
$1, 1,000. Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Alma, orgia. 





os i ag plants, es ag # per 
hundred t Hattaway, Blake 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
Satisfaction .Guaranteed. 


J 5,000 
RE inn a ikdiiinsce ibis vekiaes $2.50 $11.25 
Improved Klondyke ........ 2.50 11.25 
Missionary 2.0.2.6. .scccsscere 2.50 11.25 
PGND © ig iio. isivin dune sb¥ecner 2.00 ieee 
BRDOUE  ostiascccnctogncoess S. <t eeaee 
SOC NT ts oP re 2.00 cada 
Progressive Everbearing ... 3.50 15.00 
Mastodon Everbearing ...... erent 


Write for prices on larger amounts. Add 
25c thousand for new ground plants. 
A. W. HOOFMAN, Rt. 1, JUDSONIA, ARK. 










Millions nice frostproof Cabb 


and Bermuda On- 
lants. . 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1, 


Millions Frostproof Wakefield and — Duteh Cab- 
000, postpaid. 500, 75c: 1,000, $ 


bage vieate oe: 0; over 3,000 at 
t 


5 


Southern Logan or Young Dewberry. Strawberries, 
Klondyke and Missionary. Write for our folder, Hills 
Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fila. 





Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. T5e. class 
Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda o- Siotutel guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; uy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof ‘plants. T5e per 
c.0.4. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. Po Taree, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties: "Sollarde, 
Onion Plants.—Delivered; fresh from field. pune Crysta Berm ons. ‘© guarantee to 
das, both varlotios: 506 60c; 1,000, ie crate 6,000, please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga 
Alger, Grower, Cryetal City, ' Tex Frostproof+Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Leadi 
rieties now ready. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 1.75. 
Express, $1 per 1,000; 5,000 for $4.50. > prices 
on large quantities. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Diants, full count, aochay 



























Early Jersey Wakefield a ag] ra Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; , $1.75; postpaid. 





Chas. 8. Beasley, _Castleberry, rine = 

C.0.d. frost 500, 5c Frostproof Cabbage plants, Early Jersey, Charleston 
wack af proof Cabbage 1 plants Tend; | 000, ste Wakefield, Flat Dutch, c.o.d., 90c per 1,000; 4,000 

Lee eaviiie Plant Co., 70c per 1,000, charges collected: Pshipped mailed or 


Cees, _ Se. express, Bibb Plant Co., Route No, 3, Macon, Ga 











.0.d. frostproof ant; uick 
shipm all vari eee Ag See eee) S 000 for Millions fine frostproof Cabbage Plants, nine vari- 
$4. aE Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. eties. Mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, 
$1.50; 500 extra large $1. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. 
Satisfaction guar Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 





oe wae pe ~ em ee Klondyke,- Aroma and 
Premier, d, moss packed. Satisfaction 
pi y P. —— Mountainburg, Ark. 

Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight’ months in the year. 100, $2; postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, - gy 2 — Tine 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, 

NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Pecans Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn, 




















Twenty million Cabbage and out =, ready. 
postpaid. ressed. 


500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 
Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), a ee. 
Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. acomn a Prepaid ‘mail: 5 
$1.75. By express: $i thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Write 
large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 





MASTER FARMER AWARD FOR 1929 


RECEIVED BY F. W. SCHRO Millions vigorous field grown frostproof Cabbage plants 

BASED ON QUALITY PRODUCTS that will please you. Sharp and flat head varieties; 

MY METHODS OF PRODUCTION immediate shipment, $1 thousand. Bermuda Onions $1. 
ND order. 


A Will appreciate your Georgia Plant Co., Quit- 
MY BUSINESS REPUTATION man, Ga. 


Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston, Succession, 
Early and Late Fiat Dutch; also Collards. 

‘ hae id: pov Lim 1,000, $1.75. Express col- 
ge Bermuda one Crystal 

Wax andl — paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Collect, $1 per 1, Write for free circular. oer thadiand, Lad 

Write me 


1 
SCHROER PLANT FARM i prepa # a mall. my. +X, 


Valdosta, Ga. 

Frostproof, quality be pe 1 produce extra 
early hard heads. ent, wan leading > 
rieties, full count; Seonpatds 500, ‘ 1,000, $1.7! 

, dollar Write for quantity olen. 
lywood Farm, Pavo, Ga. 

















200 acres gare Cabbage plants. Large, open 
field grown, rooted. $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 
Bes 000, $8.50. "Bermede Onion plants $1; $1; Collards $1. 


le Plant 
Co... i> ——< Ga. : 












Frostproof Cabbage plants, five varieties, Bermuda 
gna i ee Onions. Millions ; large, nay. 
Tifton; 5, at $1. $1. 
ge or 








Pay the Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
begs, tad \Oniee » = 5 plants, RR gy Mme og 500, 65c; 


$1. 
\ isfaction 


— 


















lards, afl $i\thousand. Prompt shipment, sat Nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, leading 

—, Acme Plant Co., a varieties; for immediate shipment. Parcel .post post- 

Frostproof. Cabbage and Onions. shir = " hundred, $1. pe: = — 5 $2, —e 

co. ve thousand, housa: ‘e or 

oa a. it eo" ee heen i400. write for prices on larger Tots. ” ‘pant €o., 
Thomamte me Tuomasvilie, Ga.,’ and Omega, Ga. 











ie fr es 5,000 up, Iie, Bermuda Onions: S00 500, at 
500, $1. ‘ap 000, $ 
oer eae eet 





Grape Vines.—Fourteen varieties suitable for South- 
ern planting. Write for our folder. Hills Fruit 
Farm, Panama City, Fla. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. “Taleomen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Bearing age Keiffer pear trees, 8 ft., $1 each, Cheaper 
in 100 and 1,000 lots. 2 year Concord grapevines $1 
dozen postpaid. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 

Plant Wight Grown —— = a for best results. 
Highest quality pecan toss, Toses, orna- 
mentals. Prices reduced. aw _ Wie Cairo, Ga. 

Apple and Peach Trees, and up. —— 
best varieties. cil Catalog Troe of rat, Berries and 
pentels. Benton County Ni Box 508, Rogers, 

ansas. 


Plant McKa 

















early bearing Papershell Pecan trees 
life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental 
ae free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 


ps Pecans and have an 
income for titer “Farly bea! trees; heavy yields. 
fn Mn free catalog. Fy: — By " Lmaber 








and Apple = ; 50 100 and up. 
Complete assortment yy Che cines. ornamentsi 
trees, vines, in colors 
free, Tennessee Nursery : Comaane, Bort . Cleveland, 


1,000 Bushels of Recleaned Cook 10- * am n seed, — 
$150 per bushel. 


Leslie King, Leighton, A 





ne 
ACALA 37; ROWDEN 40; DELFOS A; Cy | 


All on different plantations with separate gins. High 
gemination seed in a new 100- 
ited. Write for prices. Box 58, New 





LOY E. RAST , PLANT BREEDER 


bags. Supply lim- 
port, Ark, 





Pure Rucker cotton seed, 45% lint, $1.50 per bushel; 
10 bushels or more, $1.25; f.o.b, Chas. L. Brown, ‘ 
Hartwell, Ga. ae 





Half and Half cotton seec 
early picking; $3.75 
Lexington, Tenn. 


1; heavy producer; from) 


hundred. . Lexington Hay Oa, 





For best results plant pedigreed Mexican Rin B 
cotton seed. 
Sons, Speed, 


Direct from breeder. B. F. 





Results of Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture five- 
ACALA COTTON from NUNN’S PEDI- = 
GREED ; 

Porter, Okla., gives highest average value 
in lint yield per acre. 
direct 


MAKE MORE MONEY 
WITH NUNN’S ACALA COTTON 


\FEQUSQB2E.|S"e8eie_|eeeers | ss —™ 


ear variety test shows that 


SEED & STOCK FARMS, INC, 
Order planting seed 


from originator. Supply limited. 





King’s Improved Cotton Seed.—Karliest and 
prolific. For prices and information write Jno, 
King, Louisburg, N. C. 





hundred pounds seed cotten per bale. 


Eleven to 


Sale.—Pure Cook’s 10-10. 
Price $1. 





PURE HALF-AND-HALF 


Experience convinces me this is the great- 
est money-making cotton in the world. 


Co 
Pie 
George W. Thomas, Marion, Ale. ; Ne 
Co 





B. L. MOSS’ 












Write for booklet and prices. 
B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 





—. 








rove Rhyne’ more 
productive as as oy other ew Pamphlet free. Rhyne 








's Cook wilt-resistant and 






Plains, — 





wo Big Boll one — direct from 
© pounds $4. The recor 
is Se pees Get it pu Pie J. RB. Clevela 
















of the original 












PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment ae 3 
that Crook Bros.’ Improv 
is the earliest, heaviest 
known. Address 






HALF AND HALF 











3 










‘Half and 
ielding c 








CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





bole yeah pound ; 
rs special 


onl, ws. 









vy Fruiter, 3 —, an acre; earliest cot! 
peices. Vandiver Seed Ci 




















Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy. 
One year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 







strain eatne Express, selected, 


aeresicepranigiee 


Staple. Bet resistant, ¢arly, heavy 
thin foliage x ts.5b 50 ter 100 pound ag.” Soares 4 










tegen, eee = Afrange fall plant- 
ornamental 


ins Beautiful evergreens. 
See cur catalog before you bep. ais Dame Farms Nur- 






Jere 
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(141 A) 29 
_______ SOF To COTTON BABY CHICKS PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Co0k 907-6 Wilt-resistant. iL adapted toe wilt - I am co-operating with Auburn State —, MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE Purebred White Rocks. Scott Poinde 
infected Mostly S-leek bells; medium early; School each year im breeding and improving my SOLD— xter, Lowry, 
staple. Led in many experiments. B. F. Cauthen, of Cook 1-10 cotton. He Tita lad in alors of tats BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER Virginia. 
Sriginetor, Auburn, tused Colleme, Clemeen. i ve : pL FL a Our quality sorvia ane sptie. are right ote hae = te ee bee oe Hawkins: 
00 PER 100 POUNDS more of lint than the other 38 varieties. 1926, I grew Barred oda e 
HALF AND HALF $4: bales on. 11 acres; 1927, 35. bales om 28 acres; 1928, dred; =e a 00; $110 per -g hd White 
$75.00 PER TON 52 bales on 50 acres. Price $2 bushel. A. S. ‘Bains, Rocks, drei s, Buff PR Tg Fang A MR 
> tons and _— Com at $12 per heated, eta. Gardner Bros., auburn, Als sockets. i pul 
Raised and ginned by us. We sold our en- fee Vesecadt pn bn ah Ala. 
tire crop last season without a single com- FLOWERS ew or s, $10 RHODE ISLAND REDS 
plaint. We guarantee satisfaction. Refer- Gorgeous crimson Ffibiscus; seed 10c packet. Mettra pew Fs for five hundr $100" pe Pine Rhode Send Red egsa $2 Ss B&B. 
ence any Bank in West Tenn. Hawkins, Coldwater, Miss. thousand, Assorted: $8 per hundred; yo Rogers, DeKalb, M 
JNO. A. PEDDY & SONS, GRASS or one Seca ied Ieoeeaiac aed. ae a on won ‘Carling, rat pee 
Hende-son, Tenn. Grasses. and other see@ for pestures, hay, soils, Book- try yn toda Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
let free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. AYN EN. SHINN cocks of the Same high oq 
Seed dison’s Ea Protifie. Prize win- New Carpet G seed, twi inds more, 10c duced our 292 egg hen at Aub : 
wan't bales per. a 4 ne cont = lint; 1 imeh cagie: pound: cash. TL Barnett, pots i Box I, LaPiata, Mo, Yearling hens $2.50. Splendid tps ar cota Bt. 
otra early; pedigreed seed. rt ys $12.00 Chicks.—From pedigreed males, Zenccod ot f uaranteed, ee ay 4 LS 50; 
triginetor. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. LESPEDEZA Borris, White aon ror Parka ri $2 toe ; 38. is: owe po. ais $5.50, 2; 810.50, 50 
—— ame rre ompson or ra "Lah vered. Boberts, Collinsville, 
Poles, ‘Als, * Tampedems geod. Jacob Bereman. Brahmas, $16 Catalogon Blue B boon Farms, Sucks 
Lespedeza seed, $4.75 per bushel. Carpet Grass seed, - 4 : 
ARE YOU WANTING oe ye ye oe Ra a eo Fo rlte, akin. ducks eholce breeders. Hylion Poultry 
HALF AND HALF trays, $4.50 Easy to GEESE 


COTTON SEED 
See our ad, page 2 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 











WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 











Korean, Kobe, No. 76 end Common Lespedesa seed. 
Free descripti' 


we folder. Red Oak Farm. Covington, 


i chicks. 
ship ees a rite The Southiead 
Hatchers, Coltinaeilte, Ala. 





oO s 
High grade seed Poeun, 91.50 per busiel. 
Enterp~’.c, Ala. H. H. White 


Sn cit or Improved Spanish, North Carolina Runner 
Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer. 
Sanderssille, Ga. 


For seed; Runner Peanuts, not recieaned but select- 
5 cents per i: cash with order. Branford 





f.o.b.. 











Gro. ss Branford, 

Peanuts. — a oe Small 
Runner, % : ee 
— a 





Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roast- 
ing. Alebama or North Carolina Runner” variety, 100. 
peund bag $450 Small White Spanish $5.75. Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala. 








= 
and 


~Wanted—c “Immediate shipment. 
ton Box 16h beeeiociems Als. 


Wanted—Co Mail 
prices. Farmers Su Supply Company, Franklin, 


F. 




















FOR BEST QUALITY 
WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 
Get our prices. Chicks from selected two 


o—_ three year old hens mated to individu- 
auy 


LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM 
Eufaula, Alabama 














wae PEA FOWL. 
Peatowt Wanted —John W. Boyd, South Boston. Va. 








Mammoth Bronze turkeys f 1 
egy Ry 3, wae 


Rurebred Bourbon Red turkeya. Hens 
exes, $6 dozen oe moan, Seovmere 





ae 
; toms $8; 





a ee winners: 
for catalogue. Fricks, Pendergrass, 
Bauman strain. . Rowland, Syeamere, Va. 


Giant Bronze, sensi Leader of the South. 
High cinss breeders. Bronze Turkey Farm, Orange. 











—Toms “a 





The seed of profit lies in the chicks you buy, 
Blue Ribbon kind makers. 


teed. 
today. 




























































a nflen hey 2 hens $6. Pinee 
orders eges now. Mrs. , Demopolis, 
labama. 










































































































































































WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES t re both ways if not satisfied. Wal- 
WILKINSON BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-BESIST- aia | See. ae Le 
he ividusile a init tits vain. Mibneend bas 08: seed, TSe pound. Thomson Seed Farms, Lioyd, Fla. Our chicks are frem high producing, TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
5 to 10 bags As. 9 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 20 to 50 Stone Mountain watermelon seed from enaet be excellent quality, well managed flocks. Hatching eggs from high somed chee, qooamnte pens. 
bags, $4.25 r hoice cabbage s Light Brahmas, Lekenvelders, Kiwis. euns 
WILKINSON ALABAMA STATION COOK 207-6 Q0e thousand. H. G. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. zi Rhode lates — ore = ue, $2.50: 30 eges $4.75. Mrs. B. M_ Barnett, Fayette, 

T-RESISTING COTTON— The Thurmond Grey Watermelon.—For the most prof- White Recks White =e 2 
mls tion king friends everywhere. Price itable, the best eating and itp watermeion. buy Write for prices. POULTRY SUPPLIES 
same as your eed from urmon: propagator 
— NSON BARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- oan BO. ~~ of all watermelons. A. Thur- A. & M. HATCHERY, TIFTON, GA. PR invention enables one hen - fam gee J rigs 
This cotton is about ten days early and recommended A |i, Wee & 
for fresh lands and where other cotton weed toe o ene on Cat gy ba roe yg Fine buy. 
much, 100 pounds $6; 5 to 1® bags $75; 10 to 20 For Onion Sets, Peas, Grass and Cane seed. —— wate oovems test- — @ur 1929 catalog just from-press. $4 pages showing 
stock, solve your 

bags $5.50 50; 20 to 50 begs, $5.25 per bag. write Hm Btintosh, eae ne fo Ga > ae ee Ress See 0 rey Saas Sh SS See ae 
NINBTY-DAY. EARLY SPECKLE VELVET ards Alfalfa oved, 0 bechal: Tittle better." © for Shenls Haten- ee ee et Hae et Brower 
Al ches. $1.50 per bushel: 5 to.10 bushel, $1.40; SR" 29% pure." a.30. arn seed Hf tt satin. str. Theeenee SSSSSSSISSSSISSSSSSISSSSSSSSOSSSEO INO 
2% bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, $1.30 per bushel. 13 100% blood tested Tru-Bt t 

ree Glover. $14: Alfalfa, 7 Alsike Clover, $15: chicks. White Leghorns, te Rocks, White Wyan- LIVESTOCK. 
€. F. WILKINSON, HEADLAND, ALA. White Sweet Clover, "$3. $3.75; ised Alsite ee Time- ame ae th. Fe ons, bed . 

Piedm 7 ” $3." * Samples and price list free upon catalog. 596 discount on ordere sent more then three DUROC-JERSEYS 
phy phew mg > po ay request. Standard Seed Company, 9 Bast Fifth Street, Weeks before chicks are ‘wanted. Bawa Chick Hatch- Registered Durocs, Immune; guaranteed. Wayside 
Seed ames on - own farm, kept absolutely, pure. Kansas City, Moe. »_ Soringfient, Mo. Farms, Somerville, Tenn. ; 
otained past the bushe 
Gisir point: 3 bukeh csche SLIS far erdas of QUALITY BABY CHICKS a 
Seats Sod mone. aD. Urge & Ge," Galon POULTRY AND EGGS a — 

Alsbama. LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS ESSEX. an 
Cook—Improved early big bell fine lock cotton, Regia BABY CHICKS 2 ee ee Se ee ee 
ter Na, 58% Stands at or near the top at all experiment i ~ Bree book on raising poultes. Geo We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, - 8. 
— oe xteen youre Saretel peed cnhectien. x Selb only Beane > oo Taime, G: “en ™ <8 Rocks, and sc Reds, and —_ egg Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Satisfac- 
ed by Ryland air binst ‘culter, _ 35 cor es = —— chicks; 200 egg Sock: sire’s dams 287-328; hatehed by us is produced by our EE. = 
Abura, “Ala, ‘Cash with i bat bags. Robert $15. I. K. Pope, Huron, Tenn. flock. When you buy our chicks you HAMPSHIRES 
Redes eaten eS Ae AR Chee a ye mee umes = are asueed. of pum, stendard te | Seep Sean tems tel ve. sib ae 
eral N.. : br roduction. Mississtpy’ 
Catton, Seed for Planting in 1820.—Write now for full Baby cliiehe epeey Wetzesten.  Wethine: bus highess Oe aan ae ees 
information and Boll, Mixeon’s <Welity. Reds, Leghorns, Wyandot' ~ List Write for price lists. ok & 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Paultless Bred Ming. (ee. Hilbert Community Hatchery, Elberton. Gs. PECAN GROVE FARM 0. LC. hogs om time. Weite fer hog Boal Orie 
Balt and Half and many others. DRUMM™’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS inators and most extensive breeders. BP. Silver Co.. 
froma stocks are early maturing productive types of €.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred . BH. Clough Blackshear, Ga. Box 58, Salem. Ohfo. 
bey Due to excessive rain damage in many Fon, Pucks Rocks, Plchel Why Rocks, Houcker ; 
ee ee me Dat Ge Gmand for seed wb» Byers BY. Orp... Fishel Wt. Wyan.  Bye-opening in —Chicks trom blood tested. trap- POLAND-CHINAS 
supply. Order yours a c . flocks. nered strains: een s each; Potands.— Best r Ntters. 
Seed Company. Chackesten, S. C. Cotton Seed DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. He ees ont By Sees er ene, ak Reassnahlo. Vallageiow tock asm, on Tena. 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Fieesy lawers, Leading per cont ates ee en Gemma” catnes © Spattod Polen Chine hegs, ll ages; eatlonal cham- 
GEORG breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue laced before February 1, 1929. A. & M. School Dion breeding. Priced right. RB. C. st Ave- 
ORGIA CROP IMPROVEMENT Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Barms, Box 116, Parsons, atchery, Box B, Carrollton, Ga. nue, Nashvijie, Tenn, 
Kansas. TMS Big Bone Poland China pigs, ef weeks oft, reg- 
ASSOCIATION tot re acereciited B baby chicks, shipped tare cchs ANCONAS istered tn buyer's | name, "$10 each "Pervice beste. bred 
abel. Reds a yh ey as ed chicks Anconas; high ; Shepard’s best strain, Set- sews 5 verside Stock 5 . 
ant puilets. Write prices. Hatehery, ting = $T SY Best pens. Dan 0. "Turner, GUERNSEYS 
CERTIFIED SEED Phil Campbell, Ala. Corinth, Miss. ~--- ~-+ 
CHICKS—BEST SELECTED MISSOURI BANTAMS ng ——— 2 Ae tees 
COTTON CORN Accredited White and Barred Rocks, Buff = 
> Golden Sebrights Buff Cochins. Tilustrated ctr- Will buy G heifer calves and cows priced 
College No. 1 Whatley’s Prolific Orp., oe Silver and White Wyandottes, cular ‘sit cents” 0. Khebel, Burton, ‘Tema. reasonably, HA. Sanford, Mockssitie, S.C. 
Piedmont Cleveland Puckett’s Improved 100 for $12; it ty assorted $10.50. or ~ HEREFO 
Necly’s Cleveland Meadow’s Improved _—«‘ivery. MARIES VALLEY FARMS, P- BRAHMAS aps 
Coker Cleveland Whatl Box B, Westphalia, Scort’s winter leying strain giant Brahmas, ual, Solve the Weevil question by raising gud Polled 
: atley Free brooders and feed with our blood tested, culled worki's biggest, best breed. Faney cockerels and pul- Sons < — € e the best. B, FP. Sheltom 
Petty Toole Piedmont Two-ear nepeeted baby chivits lets, $2.50 up. W. D. Seote, Pla. peed. Be? : 
Mathis Toole protlers We. shi d. Low pri Trail’s End JERSEYS 
rollers. e D ¢.0.d. prices, 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville BUCKEYES aa - 
= a. Thurmond, Greshamville, Ge.—I@ Buckeye quai ie Geek cod Noble: bocstiine, can 
State aceredited chicks trapnested, pedigreed 5 2 on ny a “4 a 
Members of the Georgia Crop Im- stock, 92 $12 per ie up, delivered. Settatectinn n hens, 1 cockerel, $20; delivered: Valdosta, Ga. 
ec ry $80- " Jersey cows and calves for sile at ai? 
oe renege in have, their _ CORNISH _ — times. No better tines ; have 20 head of stand 
fields an their ginning and han- Purebred Dark Cornish eges, $2.50 setting; prepaid. bred the best, priced right. Let me 
dling methods inspected by a rep- seme ges ag eran eye vornsae§ Circularan B. B. Buff, Bowdon, Ga. ae Dan O& Prop. Cloverleaf Steck Furm, 
ak ive — 
ee of the Georgia State Frew, viene quasanmend. este fae a JERSEY BLACK GIANTS SoaTs 
ge of Agriculture. Only pure Giant Eggs from best show matings, $3 and up per 
seed handled se as to be kept pure CaS amie —SES ESE "Wa eh ee bee 
are listed. Write for list of mem- Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 eas pedi- LEGHORNS vem 
bers with quantities and prices af fon 2 Guarantee poteme pony loss first Senseel white “eoneaggy moraines ay” HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
— oe have for sale. Frank €. hae me eee ee ee ies $2 Vm changing Breeds. “& HM. Melkner, Ver- Percheron stallions and: Suck; one-third cash. bat- 
it 
CT a Le a eS Sen eee 
f aie panne gg GL Uy — 4 BR AE tweeders, $1.90, L, A. Nichols & Son, Woodinnd, PETS 
We 2 i.% = aaee- Wf it Swims. Walks or Files, we have it. Pets of 
— —_ ¥ 1 Brown Legherns.—Choice stock and eggs, reasonable. 
hat sae, We ae oes wi ae, Same Now ACCEPTRNG ORDERS FOR fom mr st:te winners, Circular. J.B. Howser, i, Minds. | Sent for petne lista Connell’s Pet Shop, 
IT hill cotton ‘ont Demand is record heavy. The BA 


customers who purchased 
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Alabama 
tested and certified hems. 
Giants. Special on 


CHICKS 
delivery for PR cnn March and April chicks 
from our “Super-Winter- Strain of White 
Our entire flock have been in @% 
production all winter. If you want winter lay- 
ing pullets get chicks from hens that lay in 
the winter. 
This. is. our ay 
KINGS POUL FARM, 





Booneville. 
English White Leghorn exas, Tom Barron oo for 





setting purposes. $1 per 15: best om. My st 
imported. stoe® mm Dan. QO, Turner, Corinth, 
Mississippt. 











Aceredited Chien —Eveoy chick fram 














Dogs, F Minks, 20 breeds. 
€ rt. tree. irview ~ gy tg 
Collie. Shepherds. Police Pox Terriers. Clover Leaf 
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“My idea of a man looking for 
trouble is the JSellow who se 
imitation repairs for his Oliver co 
when it is easy to get the genuine.’’ 


Near you is an Oliver dealer who can 
supply your needs for Oliver repairs 
and complete plows. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 























used this 
blood. Order Now "tr future 
undred, 2c a gt books your order. Circular free. 
rrying the same blood as our 


* Hatching Sim 
baby chicks, tre" a a cetting. 

BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 








10 FREE 


c. O. D. Sar pects hae Bik aut Oe cade. 
SEND ce see OUR NEW CATALOG 
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RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


he finest laying strains of 
inspect- 
Tancred 





males from the country’s best b ers. Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Book free to every custom Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. iverside Chicks with 12 years of 
ooeee roy oon will save you money, time and 
VER 060% live delivery. 
RIV ASIDE WATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
R.F.D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 














WHITE LEGHORNS 


From. parent ot “a and 
type, w laying qualities un- 
surpassed. Thousa: Sade of strong, 
vigorous, purebred chicks ready 
for shipment every week. .1I- 
lustrated catalog free. 

Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 














Hat. GREATER PROFITS 
atchery C hicks 
TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS DAILY 


Quick live delivery purebred, 
healthy, husky Baby Chicks. Also 







three weeks old stock. Write New Catalog Ready. Write 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
Central Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


From State Inspected, Blood Tested Stock. Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small 
pedigreed and three large flock matings. Chicks 

highest quality, Tancred and Hanson foundation, 
at reasonable prices. 











COD. chicks Ecos 


RASae or TANCRED White Leghorn, soy ss 
Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Recs, 
NYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
BEVERY B LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm, Moderate 
prices, Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
70 BREEDS Guichen, By 


Purebred, 

dy, northern ian at est profitable. 

Powle, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; low 

prices. America’s great plant, 36th year. 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book 

\R. F. Neubert Co., Bex 846, Mankato, Minn. 














An Opportunity 


to readers who wish to turn their sur- 
po ones, poultry or stock into ready 





rupning 4 aoe © ae in : 
Progressive Farmer you ad 
000 farmers tarenchent oy ae | and 


among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office t 
for low rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Alabam: 
Raleigh, N.C. “Louiaville, K Ky. 














s | CHICKS 50 Days Teial 


to makesure pane are sugety, 
pastotinn. A baying ot Eos ik ual 
face, Missourt State Hatchery, Box ig Butler, Me. 





HARRIS’ eer BRED White 
«+ Leghorns, R. Reds, Barred Rocks and 
D Bik. Glante. 1928 contest records 
= to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet “‘Baby 
4S Chicks’ and Price woe , al 
ed pedigreed Chicks an reeders. 

Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 














PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
hy fap Shipped ¢.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerelg—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, "mich. 


EVERLAY ceagti™ 




















DRRRRRRR ARRAS 
PUREBRED 





SIO OIOS S 
LIVESTOCK — 
o 





and improve 
Write NOW 
Milk. 








HIGH AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
THAT’S WHAT PAYS 


In 1927 all purebred Jersey cows officially tested for 365 
days averaged 528.90 pounds of butt 
Mi This average includes of all ages. 

You, too, can have high average production. 
Jerseys will do it, and at low. feed cost. 
our herd 

for or booklets on Jersey cattle and Jersey 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324-1 West 23d Street, 


erfat and 9,925 pounds of 


Purebred 
Start this Spring 





New York, N. Y. 














in a yearare 


HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT ’ 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 
Opa Merete II ICE. IE 


Faiesian ASSOCIATION oF ~ A sere scant 
S20 Geet Gate: Senet, 







Hicteteing eosenoe, Mahinet tn yearly butterfat 





| BIBLE READERS _—si| 


HAVE been a subscriber to your pa- 
per for several years, and I like it 
fine, especially the Bible reading and Bill 
Casper’s letters. I started reading the 
Bible last January and finished Decem- 
ber 23. -I enjoyed the reading and feel 

that I have been greatly benefited by it 

MRS. JOHN T. GUY. 

“Elmore County, Alabama. 


| POULTRY PROFITS 











URING the month of November 

farm poultry flocks properly man- 
aged returned nice profits to their own- 
ers, according to an official report by 
G. A. Trollope, extension poultry spe- 
cialist at Auburn. For the month he re- 
ceived reports from 89 flock owners with 
29,256 hens, or an average of 328 per 
farm. 

The average of these 89 flocks for the 
month was 177 dozen eggs, 6.5 eggs per 
hen. The average value of eggs per 
farm was $92.38 and the returns per 
farm above feed cost were $30.43. The 
average feed cost per hen was 19 cents 
and the average value of eggs produced 
per hen was 28 cents, leaving a profit of 
9 cents per hen above cost of feed. 

Reports show also that the feed cost 
per dozen of eggs was 35 cents and the 
sale price of eggs was 52 cents per-dozen. 


The average consumption of grain ra- 








The Progressive Far 


SYRUP 
eernn ae flavored Sugar 





Cane; best grade; 35-gaj 
rrel, 20; cash with order. * Gott Giereantile 


}: nterprise, Ala. 











TOBACCO 
Tobacco, postpaid; best hand picked chewing, 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; real smoking, 2 pound, 





Sharon, Tenn. 












































Dick Chandler, 
Leaf Tobaceo.—Good sweet chewing, 3 pounds 
5, $1.25; 10, $2. Smoking. 3 pounds 60c; 5, 90¢; 
United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 
Guaranteed 1 yey Tobacco.—Chewing 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. ‘pe unl free, 
Pay postman. t: ited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. k 
Pteat Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow, j 
re? leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, ‘Sharon, Tenn. 
a yn tg Tobacco, best grade; guaranteed. 
ing, 5 nds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Tobacco.—Sweetleaf smoking, 12 pounds $1.40; 
ing $1.90, 50 cigars $1.50. Twist, plugs, sack 
ing, 30 either kind $1.80. Farmers League, W; 
Valley, Ky. 
TREE KILLER 
Bo-Ko meen to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown, Miss. 








Bo-Ko Oa, i 
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WANT TO BUY 


Must be in ‘ 
F.F.D. 2, = 4 













Oe 
Wanted.—One heavy stock saddle. 
condition and cheap, W. B. Mitchell, 
lika, Ala. 

WU buy Confederate stamps, preferably on_ the bi 
inal envelopes. R. P. Kelly, Jefferson Hotel, Ric 


Virginia. 
Wanted.—Soybeans and Cowpeas, ty, bushel hae : 
and more. Send samples with prices. J, 


Greenville, Miss. 


SSarastabepianiestseasbeaseneel 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced single dairyman desires Southern. posh post. 
tion. Address L. A. H. Box 293, Burgaw, N. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your ee fare to = 
ville. Let us train you to be expert au 
gy -_ get a good job fer you. 


cost 
you is No Negroes taken. ‘or free “4 
wae Nashiviile Auto “Gchool, Dept. 241, Nash werd 


AGENTS WANTED 




















































tion per hen was 2.8 pounds and the Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
consumption of mash per hen was 3.1 ee ert 25. Concord. Ge. in 
ou r. 
pounds. P. O. DAVIS. Perfumes, Toilet me ence unnoconsery, 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 
Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles. nae 
we : a ad Ad ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerm 
lassiife s Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


PP PPL LP LLP LPP PPL PLL LLLP PPP 


DOGS 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk. Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, 


; “MISCELLANEOUS 


AVIATION 


Aviation.—Salary while learning, $18 to $35 per week, 
while under instruction in our factory and at our airport. 
Call or write for information without obligation. Weeks 
Aircraft Corporation, Department K, Plankinton Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


COLLECTION 


Claims collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 











eee 











Notes, Accounts, 
charges unless collected. 
Somerset, Ky. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Cook Ditcher-Terracer, your best investment; 
Turner, Box 2445, Birmingham, la. 

Water pumps water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram, No attention, no expense. Write for free 
catalog. Sold only by H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New 
York. ee 

Will pay $1 a bale rental for a well equipped cotton 
gin in Alabama, one or five years; give size of terri- 
tory and number of bales ginned 1928. Branchville 
Gin Co., Odenville, Ala. 

HAY 


Johnson on cars here, $15; No. 2 and 
Farm Implement 








$42.50. 














Hay.—No 1 
mixed hay, $12.50; Bermuda $13.50. 
& Seed Co., Brooksville, Miss. 

HONEY 

New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of 
pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten_gallons ws. "95. 
Dealer’s discount. Gulf Coust Bee Co., Houma, 

KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer.—Send 15¢e with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, i 




















Roll Films Devel Free.—Prints 8c, 6c. 
Prompt service. W' Studio, Drawer fu Bir- 
mingham, Als. 

High Class Kodak Fi —Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. ite Co., Drawer 1112, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Quilt Pieces.—Big 2-pound roll, approximately 15 
yards, lengths 1 yard and under, 69¢, Southern Sales 
Service, Prentiss, N. C. 


OLD COINS 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1918 with Liberty head (no buffalo).. We pay cash 

















Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New Yi 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind 


New household device, washes, dries windows, sweept 
floors, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Cheaper than 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third Street, Fut 
Tov wa 














Rig Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, 8 
Louis, Mo. 


Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered 3 
soap; removes anything from hands; everybody ae 
tomer ; Mp free. Solar Products Co., hart 
Troy, Chicago. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms & 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. by 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Househol¢ 
cialties, ete. 500 profit. Valuable booklet free 
— Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich 


mon 
Agents,—$16 day dnd new Ford auto free. Sell Gre 

ceries. Over 400 items used daily every home. 

all year job. Your own groceries about half 

Send for samples. Harley Company, Dept. B-21 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Big pay every day selling Men’s Shirts and Wak 
Clothing; complete line. Also Sweaters, oleae Un 




















derwear, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary, 
Outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept, 17, 4922-28 Lincoln, 
Ave., Chicago. 

America’s greatest tailoring line free; 175 big sam” 
ples, Guaranteed pure virgin wool; tailored to 
at “sensational low price. Big commissions daily. > 
eash bonus. Get outfit at once, Address Devt, ; 


Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


Wanted—Man with car who can sell automobile bile and 
tractor oils to the farm trade. An unusual 
Previous experience unnecessary.. In ay state ter- 
ditory preferred and full details. The Lennox Of] & 
Paint Company, Department Sales, Cleveland, | Ohio. x 


~ Agents.—New lines just out. Everything in Hosiery, 
Lingerie and Underwear for men, women, children ~ 
Beautiful, irresistible. Catalog and samples now ready. 


Two new special big money plans. Cash bonts. e 
vice awards. No capital needed. Choice rz 
going,  World’s Star Knitting Company, 7132 

Street, Bay City, Mich. t 


If I send you a Suit made in latest aie tam 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to 
friends as a sample of my sensational ant 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 





















































premiums for all rare coins. nd 4c for large coin write at once for my wonderful new. .propos slats 
folder. May mean much profit to you, Numismatic dress L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 
Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. Chicago. sanepite 
ORANGES No dull, times selling feeds. People must eat. 
t t money ; . 

“Flu” Cure.—Box containing 80 oranges, 30 grape- ay No Salah @ aueelenne nesked: guaranteed 
fruit, express paid east Mississippi River, $3.75, Ad- unsold goods may be returned. We furni 
dress Russells Groves,*Box 282, Tampa, Fila. sample case, license and free samples for 

sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. 
PATENTS Federal Pure Food Co., @2811 Archer; inicage: 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. 
Missouri. 





Pa —Write to B. Fishbur a South 
linean), Registered Patent’ Lawyer.. Tee! “MeGitl wide, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods 


Patents.—Time counts in applying Tor patents. Send 
sketch or model for ingtructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent pareey, 17-Z 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Og gy 


job § s138-$ wl month. Write. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














UP 
Gallon cans, $10 dozen. 





Fane ge Sr. 


Patrick oe bead 









$15 a day, ride i 
Distribute teas, coffees. 
people eat. I furnish everything, world’s 
sales. outfit containing 20 full sized packages; Fo 
big repeat business; y ge guarantee on 1 
zo w-08 with you. ‘Get my amazing offer, 
Van de Mark, Health-O Building, Dept. 233- 


cinrati, Ohio. 
Bonus besides. Leas” 


Agents $300 month. 
tractive, finest new line Hosiery Lid = ; 


colors. All fancy combinations 
num here cone! chiff 













































Premiums to 0 
enormous sales and p 
Credit given. We 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


adhe following are average prices 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 


vhich are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Pre-war 


Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b.. $0.08 $0.08 ae Pere 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White,.cwt... 1.07% 90 1.50 111 
Hogs, -average, cwt. .......00e eens 9.10 8.7F 8.20 7.2 
Sicers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.30 11.74 12.75 6.50 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......0+..- 344 . 44 30% 
Plens, heavy, live, 1D. .......6.065s- 2 26 24 12% 
er; GN DS. oc na Pimat ore ve ves 465 48 A454 JOY, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.35 1.43 1.43 1.07 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu: ..........+.- * 96 * 33 * 8614 57 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ....-....... 544 AVY, Bs 42% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..........-. 23.50 23.50 18.00 16.90 

New York :— 

Cotton, middling spot, Ib. ......... .2040 2055 1865 1233 
Potatoes, LJI.,.U.S. No.1, 150-16. sk. 2.62% 2.37% PS ae ee or 
1.50 1.50 P<, Sa 


Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 
* No. 3. 





—_—_ 
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ALABAMA SEEKS NEW FARM | 
FACTS 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Funchess says that all five are to be m 
operation before the end of 1929. 

Meanwhile, the test fields will get 
started and coéperative work with farm- 
ers will be continued. 


Problems to Be Studied 


PACE does not permit printing in 

detail each subject being studied. The 
fist includes subjects pertaining to all di- 
visions of agriculture, including produc- 
tion, financing, and marketing. 

For example, a group of trained inves- 
tigators is making a thorough study of 
soils at Auburn. Emphasis is being 
placed upon this. The importance of soil 
in farming is recognized by every farmer, 
but the mysteries of it are understood 
by few. 

Since Alabama farmers spend annually 
from $15,000,000 to more than $20,000,000 
for commercial fertilizers, it is necessary 
for the experiment station to give much 
attention to the fertilization of different 
crops. This work has been done im the 
past and will be continued in the future. 

In this connection it should be said 
that the Alabama work with winter leg- 
umes has been a major contribution to 
agricultire. Already many important 
facts have been learned, but many facts 
are yet to be discovered. There are also 
those studies pertaining to varieties of 
crops, insects, plant diseases, and other 
things. 





! 





The livestock people are studying live- 
stock problems; those in horticulture are 
studying fruits, vegetables, and forestry. 
The agricultural engineers are studying 
farm machinery, terracing, and other 
things. The disease studies are being 
made by the botany department, and the 
msect studies are being made by the en- 
tomologists. The cotton boll weevil has 
Fequired much of this study. 


On the economic side of agriculture 
economists are at work. Their studies 
are coordinated with other research 
studies and they are giving major atten- 
ton to subjects of major importance. It 





is not possible to study every subject that 
should be studied; and, for this reason, 
the more important are given first con- 
sideration. 

Thus, Alabama is going out after facts 
for farmers. It is the ambition of the 
leaders to make imvestigations of all 
major problems concerning Alabama 
farmers. With an enlarged system for 
research, more and better work is prom- 
ised. 

Working in close codperation with the 
research staff is the extension service, 
which is another of the three big divisions 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. As 
soon as the experimental results are 
available they are passed on through the 
extension service to farmers, and in this 
way research work in Alabama begins 
paying dividends immediately. 
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(Concluded from page 23) 


got to be learnin’ all your life. Even a 
preacher has got to keep learnin’ or the 
folks im his church will soon know as 
much as he does. 

Now I bet a nickel if you have got the 
stuff im you, you can go to school yet. I 
recollect I seen a piece in this paper about 
just such a school as made it so poor 
boys could go. It was a woman as 
started it. -I never will forget because 
her and Marthy has the same name, 
Marthy. Oh yes, it was Marthy Berry. 
You write her. I reckon you could send 
the letter to Berry School. Seems to me 
like it was on a mountain. That's it, the 
post office was Mownt Berry and it was 
in Georgia. Now you'll know where to 
write. 

Now, son, you write that woman and 
you go to school. Just look what I 
could do if I had a education. I know I'm 
smart but just look how much better I 
could write. Son, I’m bettin’ on you and 
I don’t want to be disappointed. You 
write me again when you get to that 
school and tell me how you are gettin’ 
along. And when you get to be a first 
rate preacher you come to see me and 
Marthy and she'll fry the most chicken a 
preacher ever had set before him. And 
it won't be all neck and wings neither. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 








Cotton Prices: Extra Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


(Approximate spot cotton prices Jenvery 2, reported to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


based on o 


icial standards for grade and staple.) 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—one inch 


and above Western growth. 


For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. 


“ , Inches— h 15-16 1 1 1-32 1 1-16 1% 1 3-16 1% 
Strict middling ............ 19.57. 19.82 20.82 21.62 . 22.07 28.82 ..... Re 
a eae 19.92 9.9707? 20032 DBP 

trict low middling ...... 18.57 18.82 19.67 20.57 20.97 EE * Satay ~ So ceebee 


NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. Quotations are delivered 


to mill points. 
, I s—- 7% 3 
Middling nches % 15 


16 
20.42 20.67 


21.34 


1 1 1-32 1 3-16 1% 


1 1-16 11% 
3.07 23.97 28.94 


22.17 23. 


Re Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some thirty 


different lengths of staple. 


ward 
Of spot cotton. 


Se ama 


7 or downward in the quotations of future months are usually similarly reflected in the 


a Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Q 


; Mae tstions, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of middling, 74-inch, 
reh future contracts at New York, which closed January 25 at 19.82 cents. 


Changes up- 






GEO, A. DUNAGIN, In Charge, 


er VICE ALFLARTS APSTEICS.. 


ASK your fertilizer dealer 
Bee 





these 
three 
questions 


; } hen you buy Nitrate of Soda ask your ferti- 


lizer dealer these three questions: ._- 


1. Is it rich in plant food — does it contain a full 
16.25% nitrogen ? 
2. Is it fine and dry —and will come to you in 


good mechanical condition ? é 
3. Is it packed im moisture-proof bags? 


mechanical condition, fine 
and dry. Arcadian contains 
16.25% nitrogen (19.77% am- 
monia) guaranteed analysis. 

ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda 
is a synthetic product manu- 
factured by the Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Corporation, Hope- 
well, Va., for The Barrett 
Company. It pays to insist 
upon Arcadian. 


F he answers “yes” to these 
questions, he carries 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda. 
For Arcadian scores on all 
three points. 

It is shipped in branded, 
ne bags of even 
weight. Note that the bags 
are moisture-p7vuf — your 
assurance that Arcadian will 
reach you in its original good 


a Dye Ae -bevebegS ot 








Reg U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co 


psTBATE OF Son, 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y¥. 
Atlanta, Ge, Cleveland, 0. Memphis, Tenn. Norfoit, Va. 
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75% 





Tae Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
Please send me free sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. NS-2-29 E 























Be 
Feelin Fertilizer Results 


Can Be Had When You Use the 


GANTT 








FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTER 


No. 1 Rotary Feed 


Unsurpassed for putting out all kinds of fertilizer. Easily regulated 
to distribute the proper amount; no waste in turning rows, the shut- 
off lever being in reach of the operator., It lays off rows and puts in 
fertilizer right at the foot of the plow, the dirt from plow falling on 
the fertilizer, covering and protecting it from the wind and sun. Ideal 
for side dressing growing crops. All of our chain driven Distributers 
and Planters are now equipped with our latest designed adjustable 
chain tightener and can be furnished with either wood or iron wheel. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


Get the facts concerning the famous “Gantt” 
line of -fertilizer distributers; cotton planters, 
plows, grain drills, ‘etc; before. you buy. Over 
forty years of dependable service to Southeray 
farmers. Write us or see your dealer. 
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You can lick a SORE THROA 


— 


—if you start early 


NDOORS one minute outdoors the next— 
it’s easy to develop a sore throat or a cold 


—around a farm. 


Don’t neglect them. Unchecked they may 
prove serious—even dangerous. 


At the first symptom of either, gargle with 
Listerine, full strength. Keep it up. You'll 
be amazed to find how often—and how prompt- 
ly—it checks the trouble. 


That is because Listerine is a powerful 
germicide when used full strength. And sore 
throat, like a cold, is usually caused by germs. 





You can appreciate Listerine’s potency 
when you realize that even such virulent germs 
as the B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs are killed by it in from 10 to 15 
seconds. This data is on file in 3 laboratories 
of national repute which conducted exhaustive 
tests. 


Yet Listerine is one of the safest of. anti- 
septics. Moreover, it is healing in effect. 
Don’t hesitate to use it full strength at any 
time. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE ™ 


The Safe Antiseptic 





Don’t let a cold get start , 


JOINED YET? 

. : He : Physicians tell us that hands carry cold 
Get i. the boat - Eat saa i germs to the mouth where they lodge in 
men who've found the Ei B EES the throat and nose and irritate the 
perfect shave—the te a, eb HS membrane. Why not attack them be- 
cool shave with Een 4 ' fore they reach the mouth? ae 

: rae es ate et prevent colds by rinsing their hands wit 
LISTERINE : a little full strength Listerine before 
SHAVING CREAM ' every meal. This is a particularly good 
suggestion for mothers preparing food 


for children. 











